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NEWS OF 


T looks as though the fate of the Moscow Conference would re- 
main uncertain to the end, for the Russian attitude is always 
unpredictable and when Mr. Molotov is unexpectedly mild it by no 
means indicates that he is on the point of definitely yielding. On 
Monday he received in a less critical spirit than might have been 
expected the important speech in which Mr. Bevin outlined Britain’s 
proposed policy regarding Germany. Nothing in it was new, but 
it crystallised previous discussions usefully. The first requirement 
was a genuine economic unity of Germany ; the second the use of 
all exports at present to pay for imports ; the third a fair apportion- 
ment between all four Powers of the costs of occupation ; the fourth, 
the establishment of central German administrations with executive 
powers. The clash between the programme and the demands hitherto 
maintained by the Soviet delegation is obvious. Russia wants repara- 
tions out of current production (instead of the use of production to 
buy needed imports); she wants Four-Power control of the Ruhr, 
but refuses joint Four-Power control for Germany as a whole ; and 
she is still calling for the abandonment of the economic union be- 
tween the British and American zones. On the face of it there is 
going to be great difficulty in bridging the gulf between these two 
conceptions. The Americans agree almost completely with Mr. Bevin, 
the French, who want coal from the Ruhr before any goes elsewhere 
as exports, support the demand for Four-Power control of the Ruhr 
hope that they may get what they want that way. To all 
appearance, therefore, something like deadlock prevails. Yet Mr. 
Bevin, Mr. Marshall and M. Molotov have all affirmed their belief 
in the possibility of agreement. That this will be full agreement 
covering the whole field seems most unlikely. We are reduced to 
expecting no more than that when the Foreign Ministers separate 
their dissensions, on certain points at least, may be less acute than 
1 they met. Some part of the limited hope may perhaps be 


American Responsibilities 


Early doubts as to whether the American Congress and people 
—_ live up to the destiny so surprisingly marked out for them 
esident Truman have not been stilled by the events of the past 
The hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


THE WEEK 


have been conducted in an atmosphere of uncertainty and misgiving, 
culminating in the proposal by Senator Vandenberg that American 
help to Greece and Turkey might be withdrawn as the result of 
a procedural vote of the Security Council (i.c., by an ordinary 
majority of seven of the eleven members, the veto of one Great 
Power not operating). Quite certainly America is not yet grasping 
its responsibility firmly with both hands. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether it ever will. But behind the talk in the Senate, the protest 
of “leftist” elements and the screams of the isolationist Press, there 
is the unmistakable impression of the majority of the American 
people unwillingly, but resignedly, trying to judge the weight of 
the new burden. Even the tendency to turn again to the United 
Nations can be interpreted as a healthy sign, to the extent that it 
shows a realisation that America is not going to rule the world, but 
to accept its fair share of the task of ruling. The fact is that at 
the present juncture the United Nations with all its obvious limita- 
tions can play an important part in making the necessary adjustment 
to the new situation. The real attitude of the Russian Government 
as distinct from the automatic reflexes of its propaganda machine has 
not been stated, and the Security Council would be a very good place 
in which to state it. The concessions on the control of atomic 
energy, On the British complaint against Albania, and on the setting 
up of an international police force, which could do so much to 
remove the fear that the American move is a challenge to war or, 
worse still, an accepted challenge—all these concessions could be 
made at Lake Success. Until these things are done, or until Con- 
gress officially makes up its mind to support the President, the rest 
of the world is worse off and not better off for the American move. 
Greece in particular, deprived of British financial support and not 
yet assured of American, is in an awkward position. It is still for the 
Americans to match their words with deeds. 


The Greek Succession 


The death of King George of Greece after all the years of un- 
certainty and disturbance attending his broken tenure of the throne 
has produced something of a sense of anti-climax. His part in the 
affairs of his country since he returned six months ago had not been 
conspicuous, and the recent change in American policy had tended 








354 
to draw attention from other issues, so that the death of the king 
was something for which nobody was quite prepared. Since in 
recent years to be prepared in Greece has tended to mean to be 
prepared to make trouble, that is perhaps just as well. It is, of 
course, still too soon to say that there will be no trouble. The Com- 
munists and their foreign supporters are always on the watch for 
any chance to promote disturbance, and there are elements of the 
extreme Right sufficiently irresponsible to snatch at any excuse to 
strengthen themselves by unconstitutional means. But it is as plain 
as it possibly can be that the present occasion gives no shadow of 
an excuse for any deliberate addition to the miseries of Greece. The 
constitution plainly provides for the succession to the throne, and 
the new King Paul has followed his brother legally and without fuss. 
Both by his political record and his personality he should on the 
whole be, more rather than less acceptable to all Greeks than was 
King George. Above all, he cannot be accused of having anything 
to do with the Metaxas dictatorship. Al] countries, whatever their 
views on the institution of monarchy, must wish him well. 


Choice of Hardships 

One by one the high priests of industry deposit their readings 
of the auspices. First came the Government with the Economic 
Survey, then the T.U.C. and now the Federation of British Indus- 
tries. Always the choice presented is the same—accept austerity 
and even hardship in the interests of planning now, or else put up 
with sudden stoppages, unemployment and distress later. There 
is no easy way. The advice given by all three bodies is also the same, 
despite differences of tone and detail. All of them call atten- 
tion to the need to restore the basic industries of coal, steel, power 
and transport. There is the answer—lay the foundations even if 
that means hardship while the work is in progress. The differences 
begin to appear when the method of carrying out this preliminary 
planning are discussed. The Government talks about a planning 
staff, appoints Sir Edwin Plowden as Chief Planning Officer and 
gives him power to do as he is told by the Cabinet. The T.U.C., 
with a sublime irrelevance of which it alone is unconscious, calls 
for consultation with the unions and shorter hours of work. The 
F.B.I. calls for an overall plan and less Government interference with 
the details. This advice seems to fit perfectly with the persistent 
Government statement that it can only set the general course and 
that industry must fill in the details of its own initiative, and it 
becomes a little difficult to see who is grumbling at whom. But 
the F.B.I. goes on to make a number of specific suggestions which 
clearly call for a change of Government practice. It calls for the 
full publication of allocations of basic raw materials between uses, 
which is surely a reasonable request; it points out that national 
leadership will be short-sighted if it weakens the power of managers 
to manage, which is equally sensible ; and it calls for a simplification 
of the departmental machinery of control which should have been 
undertaken long ago. In fact, of all the recent reports that of the 
F.B.I. gets closest to brass tacks, even if it contains its share of the 
fashionable vice of calling on somebody else for a lead. 


Trouble in the Ruhr 

Those British people who pressed for and obtained permission to 
send part of their own rations to Germany, must have spared some 
more of their apparently unbounded sympathy for the officials 
of the Control Commission and the Military Government, who 
have had to cope with riots and hostile demonstrations in the Ruhr 
in addition to all their other distasteful duties. The main German 
grievances scem to have been that the announced food rations have 
not always been honoured, thar they have not been given sufficient 
responsibility for the conduct of their industries, and that nothing 
has been done to provide the British and American credits promised 
last November. ‘These grievances have been expressed in mass 
demonstrations, mostly orderly but some violent, which, although 
not on as large a scale as was at first reported, give some evidence, 
both by their scale and the fact that they coincided with the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in Moscow, that the German genius for organ- 
jisation has not altogether failed. Taken in conjunction with the 
news that British officials have been stoned, that British vehicles 
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used for the carriage of food have been overturned, that thefts of 
grain in transit from Hamburg and Bremen have been on a large 
scale, and that the collection of produce from the country (for which 
Germans are respons:ble) has been disappointing, sympathy is cer- 
tainly heavily hampered. British people who have not been without 
their own troubles this winter, who are paying out millions of 
pounds for the maintenance of order and a minimum standard 
of life in Germany, and whose Foreign Minister is at this time 
opposing the imposition of long-term control of the Ruhr by the 
Four Powers, may be pardoned for wondering whether the troubles 
of Western Germany can really be laid at their door. 


Towards Unity in Europe 


There are those who hold that the political difficulties of the 
United Nations can be faced with comparative equanimity, since 
the economic side of U.N.O. will soon be carrying the politica] side 
effectively. That is too much to assume yet, but the sound results 
achieved by the meeting of the Economic and Social Council which 
has just ended at Lake Success go some way towards mitigating the 
disappointment which recent political failures or deadlocks have 
occasioned. The creation of a European Economic Commission, 
with headquarters at Geneva, and an Asiatic Economic Commission, 
with headquarters at Shanghai, is a decision of immediate impor- 
tance with far-reaching possibilities. The United States, it may be 
noted, is to be a member of both organisations. The European 
Commission will include all European members of U.N.O. if— 
which is still uncertain—Russia agrees to serve. If she declines 
some of her satellites may stay out too. The Commision will take 
the place of the existing Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe and will absorb the European Coal Organisation and the 
European Inland Transport Organisation. It will therefore start 
with definite work on its hands; indeed, the British delegate has 
proposed that ahe Commission should, like the Security Council, 
remain in permanent session. Such a body, unless it fails com- 
pletely, must exercise a valuable unifying influence in Europe, though 
the extent of that’ cannot be determined till Russia’s attitude is 
more clearly defined, as regards both her own membership of the 
Commission and on the question whether it should concern itself 
with Germany’s economic position, or leave that, as Russia desires, 
entirely to the occupying Powers. It must be hoped that these 
initial uncertainties will not long remain unresolved. 


Summer Coal 

The most likely date for a full-scale production crisis due to a 
shortage of coal lies in the period February-April, 1948, but that 
does not mean that the country is presented with a breathing-space. 
Whether that crisis can be avoided will be decided by the size of 
the available stocks at the beginning of November, from which date 
consumption in normal circumstances is liable to outrun production. 
Whether the stock available on November 1st will be big enough— 
and 15,000,000 is a rather risky minimum—depends on production 
during the six months beginning May 1st. And whether the 
necessary production in that period, which the Prime Minister last 
week estimated at 102,000,000 tons, will be reached, or a deficiency 
met by orderly economies, depends on decisions taken now. There 
can be no excuse for lack of foresight this time. Decisions taken 
after the end of this month will be not planning but improvisation. 
Clearly the decisions must be very sweeping, for in the summer 
months of 1946 about 94,000,000 tons were produced, and to increase 
the figure to 100,000,000 would require a tremendous effort. Indeed, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking only three weeks ago, budgeted for 
91,000,000 tons only. Consequently there can be no quarrelling with 
Mr. Attlee’s announcement that domestic consumption must be 
limited and railway travel cut. The only impatience about that 
which can be justified is impatience for the announcement of the 
details of the domestic limitation scheme and, above all, impatience 
with those amateur economists who glibly accept the possibility of 
coal imports. Coal imports there may have to be, but to accept 
them without a murmur at this time of day is foolishness or worse. 
Coal imports, Jet it be emphasised, are a disaster second only to com- 
plete breakdown and the more often that is said the better. If by 
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| take action to help farmers. 
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hook or by crook the excellent coal production figure of last week 
can be maintained that will be an infinitely better answer than any 
scheme for imports or even for the purchase of foreign bunker coal. 


Frost, Flood, Farmers and Food 


One of the most refreshing contrasts between pre-war and post- 
war Britain—perhaps it is the only refreshing contrast—is the 
universal willingness to admit the importance of the farms and to 
A disastrous harvest and a destructive 


' winter, followed by almost equally destructive flooding, have given 





that willingness the edge of urgency. ‘To the enormous subsidies 
paid out by the Government must now be added voluntary assistance 
by all to those farmers who have suffered by the floods. To this in 
turn must be added the commendable exercise in self-help initiated 
jn the appeal of the National Farmers’ Union to the whole of agri- 
culture and its ancillary industries to contribute to a Disaster Fund 
in aid of the farmers who have been brought low by the weather. 
Although the acreage target for wheat cannot possibly be reached, 
every effort, including the diversion of machinery and tractors in- 
tended for export, is being bent to spring sowing. The increase in 
the allocation of feeding stuffs to pigs and poultry is the best possible 
news, since the production of bacon and eggs admits of a more 
rapid acceleration than most agricultural production, and the special 
allowance for autumn calvers augurs well for a further increase in 
winter milk. All the news is of progress in the right direction. 
The appearance of the countryside and of farm installations is 
evidence that the trend is not a new one and that the foundation for 
further progress has been well laid in recent years. Much remains 
to be done for the improvernent of rural housing and the speeding 
up of the delivery of tractors and other machinery. Scientific 
research has a still greater contribution to make. But the present 
handicap is huge, and the effort required in the coming months is 
correspondingly great. It can be undertaken with confidence. 
World production and world prices still hold no threat of a break 
in the markets. «In present circumstances the pre-war question— 
how much agriculture can we afford?—can be put into cold storage. 
For the time being we can afford all we can get. 


The State and Divorce 


The debate in the House of Lords last week on the Government’s 
part in setting up reconciliation machinery for dealing with divorce 
cases tended to emphasise the difficulties of the problem rather than 
the means of solution. The last report of the Denning Committee 
on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes, published in February, recom- 
mended that the State should sponsor a “ marriage welfare service ” 
—which, however, should not be a State institution. Meanwhile, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out, the number of divorces 
has increased from 1,000 in 1911 to something like 50,000 in 1946. 
But even the Marquess of Reading, in inquiring what action the 
Government proposes to take, stressed the need for caution, saying 
that it would be an “irreparable mistake” to attempt a widespread 
service immediately. Other speakers drew attention to various 
aspects demanding caution: the fact that in some cases divorce is 
preferable to reconciliation, that those undertaking to advise need 
careful training, that there must be no hint of compulsion in the offer 
of advice and that the part the State must play must be limited— 
reconciliation, not religious or spiritual instruction. The Lord 
Chancellor himself, describing the matter as “very delicate and 
difficult,” questioned whether Court welfare officers to advise couples 
after the machinery of divorce had been set in motion would serve 
a useful purpose. However, the Government, following the Denning 
Report, is “prepared to render financial advances now” to the 
voluntary organisations, such as the Marriage Guidance Council, 
whose work so far has been hampered by lack of funds. The other 
was that he hoped to introduce next year a Bill embodying the 
Rushcliffe scheme for legal assistance to poor persons, which would 
mean that those wanting legal assistance in divorce proceedings 
would come before committees all over the country—giving possible 
Scope of reconciliation. That does not go very far, and it is to be 
hoped that at least the Government will implement the promise to 
the voluntary societies as soon as possible. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


RATHER tired and travel-stained House of Commons has 

reached the short halting-place of the Easter Recess. But 
before snatching its short period of rest, it made Parliamentary history 
by approving the principles of conscription in peace-time for the 
first time. The decision was not reached without considerable heart- 
searching, and free and rigorous debate. As a Parliamentary occasion, 
however, this two-day debate opened quietly enough. The re- 
assembly of Parliament after the week-end is rarely marked by a 
full attendance; but on Monday of this week the benches at Question 
Time seemed to contain rather less than their normal complement. 
Those who were there, however, were rewarded by hearing a witty 
supplementary by Mr. Harry Strauss, arising out of the Prime 
Minister’s answer to Mr. Marlowe’s question as to the political 
affiliations of the members of the Royal Commission on the Press. 
“Ts it not a fact that a very large proportion of the members of this 
Commission have failed to secure election to this House, and is that 
a qualification? ” The Opposition laughed, and the Prime Minister 


sought refuge in silence. 
+. * 7 * 


The House did not fill up to hear Mr. Isaacs introduce the Second 
Reading of the National Service Bill. The reason no doubt was that 
Mr. Isaacs is now classified as a speech-reader rather than a speech- 
maker ; and, therefore, Members not wishing to take part in the 
debate themselves tend to think that they might as well share Mr. 
Isaacs’s own preference and read the speech too, only, in their case, 
next morning in Hansard. Even for Mr. Churchill’s speech which 
followed, the House was rather less full than on great occasions. 
But those who heard the speech recognised that they had heard a 
Parliamentary chef d’oeuvre of the first quality. Given the speaker, 
the occasion, and the background, it was perhaps to be expected. 
It recalled to me the words of Disraeli in another context a century 
ago: “The theme, the poet, the speaker—what a felicitous con:bina- 
tion! Its effect in debate must be overwhelming... .” In the 
present case, the debating effect was limited by the obvious agreement 
of Mr. Churchill’s political opponents with so much of what he 
said, particularly his plea for a Parliamentary Committee to investi- 
gate the use of manpower in the Services. His wit and wisdom 
seemed indeed to win for him forgiveness even for the vexing faut 
of being obstinately right in the past. 

* * * * 


The other high-light of Monday’s debate was the speech of Mr. 
Rhys Davies in moving the rebel amendment. Mr, Rhys Davies 
has shown a consistency in this question that has won the respect 
even of those who differ strongly from him on the merits of his 
view. His speech, denouncing the Bill as a violation of all our 
traditions, was earnest and eloquent. “I am a sad man,” he said, 
“standing here tonight,” adding that it was the most tragic day 
of his 25 years in the House. Later in the day other effective speeches 
were made against the Bill, vehemently by Mr. Yates and persuasively 
by Mr. Lang. Cast in rather a different mould, but also against 
the Bill, was the speech of Mr. Zilliacus, whose reasoning on Foreign 
Affairs always has a precise and clear-cut Left-wing logic. For the 
Bill a good speech came from Major Legge-Bourke. 

* * * * 

Tuesday’s debate was enlivened with sparkling speech by Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, who managed to combine wit and wisdom in a 
high degree. He mocked at Ministers—“Alexander’s ragtime band ”; 
Bellenger, “a Bourbon at Blackpool, but a Moltke at Whitehall ”; 
“the roneoed impromptus,” and so on. It was three-quarters of an 
hour of mingled entertainment and instruction of a very superior 
quality. Before his speech an interesting contribution had come from 
Mr. Crossman on the theme of the necessity of conscription in a 
Socialist Britain, and Sir Hugh O’Neill dealt well with the special 
problems of Ulster. ‘Towards the end of the day interest concen- 
trated on the size of the roll in the “ No” lobby. When the Division 
was challenged there were seen to be some abstentions and a number 
of Members still trying to make up their minds. But it was apparent 
that most of those who had declared against conscription were taking 
their opposition to the Division lobby, and in fact 85 votes were 
recorded against the 386 for the Bill. D. C. W.-S. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


HE long-expected debate on the National Service Bill in the 

House of Commons this week was in some ways surprising. It 
was always clear that, with the Conservative Party supporting the 
Government in all main essentials of the Bill, the majority in 
favour of the measure would be overwhelming. What had not 
been anticipated was that the balance of argument would be so 
decisively on one side. This is a case in which it is well to define 
the basis of general agreement before coming to the causes for 
divergence. Most people in the House of Commons and out of it 
desire to avoid conscription, if it can be avoided, partly because 
they dislike exerting more compulsion on individuals than the 
interests of the State imperatively demand, partly because at a 
time like this (and in a lesser degree at any other time) the diver- 
sion of man-power and money into the unproductive ranks of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force is manifestly deplorable. With the 
majority of voters, so far as can be discerned, agreement goes fur- 
ther. They recognise that, with the world as it still is, this country, 
which has reduced its armaments substantially, cannot at present 
reduce them still further without danger to itself and danger to 
world-peace. They are therefore reconciled to the decision that 


compulsory national service as it at present exists must be continued, 
but insist that the continuation to be authorised shall be effec- 
tive only for a short term of years, and that the period of service 
shall be as brief as is consistent with the necessary efficiency. 
Both those conditions are met by the present Bill, the duration of 
which is limited to five years from January 1, 1949—it can only be 
extended after full Parliamentary discussion—while the period of 


service is fixed at eighteen months, with the significant qualification 
contained in the statement by the Minister of Labour that “ there 
is power in the Bill for the Government by Order in Council 
to reduce the initial period of 18 months whole-time service; 
and I have authority to say that should this be practicable it will 
be done.” These provisions satisfied the great majority of the 
House of Commons, and there is little doubt that in the circum- 
stances they satisfy the great majority of the country. 

But full weight must be given to views of the minority. Un- 
fortunately, that body is composed of a variety of persons who 
find themselves within its ranks for different reasons. There are, 
first of all, those who object to compulsory military service on 
principle, either for reasons which should lead them to object to 
the existence of any army at all, or because they hold that com- 
pulsory service is an infringement of individual liberty. Of the 
validity of the latter contention there can be no question. But, 
in a civilised State, liberty of the individual is being infringed at 
every turn in the interests of the community. Never in living 
memory has individual liberty been curtailed in this country as 
it has by the present Government, on grounds which, in spite of 
some natural discontent, are generally acknowledged to be com- 
pelling. Whether this particular curtailment of liberty is worse 
than the results the absence of it would involve is a matter of 
argument, but conscription cannot be dismissed out of hand on 
the ground that it curtails liberty. One speaker in the Commons 
debate regarded conscription (to use a convenient short term for 
compulsory military service) as incompatible with the free spirit 
which has raised this country to greatness. But that argument, 
together with those of speakers who protest that never has a Bill 
imposing conscription in peace-time been introduced in this 
country before, loses sight of the fact that conscription in 
peacetime has now been in force for nearly two years. There 
has been no resistance to it, hardly any complaint of it. To suggest 
that it has bred a servile spirit, or fomented militarism, would 
be absurd. It is a significant fact—to speak only of one particular 
category of men—that it is the general testimony of the universi- 


ties that the entrants coming to them from the army are more 
serious, harder-working and altogether more responsive than the 
average boy coming up straight from school. It may well be that 
that would be equally true of men coming up at 21 or 22 after 
two years in business, but at least it disproves any suggestion that 
military service has a demoralising effect. 

To the handful of speakers in the House who declared that 
they were not opposed to conscription on its own merits but would 
vote against this Bill because they thought a larger army would 
give greater force to a foreign policy which they dislike, small 
attention need be given; however their votes go their arguments 
are otiose. Little more convincing is the contention that military 
conscription leads inevitably to industrial conscription, based 
apparently on the provision, for which in present citcumstances 
there is much justification, that men in the mining industry will 
not be called up for the Army. This, it is said, is “ direction 
of labour,” or, as one opponent of the Bill put it, an uitimatum: 
“The pit or the barracks.” If there were really anything in that, 


the logical conclusion would be that the miner should not, as the | 


Government intend, be exempt from service, certainly not that 


conscription should be abandoned. Difficulties may now and then | 


arise in regard to alternative service for conscientious objectors, 
but with rare exceptions conscientious objectors received all 
reasonable consideration during the war and they will certainly 
not receive less now. Last, and most effective, is the opposition 
of those who insist that reliance must be placed not on conscripts 
but on U.N.O. There is no one but desires that, but nothing is 
gained, and everything lost, by ignoring realities. U.N.O. is 
still in its initial phase. Thanks to the operation of the veto it has 
acquired less moral strength, and commands correspondingly less 
confidence, than its founders were entitled to hope. It is no 
substitute yet for national defence. In any case, it may demand 
at any moment the co-operation of national forces, and those forces 
must be on a scale to enable them to render adequate assistance. 
It is highly doubtful whether our own would be if reduced to 
the small number which the voluntary system yields. In five years’ 
time, or sooner, the authority of U.N.O. may be established. Then 
a smaller British Army will suffice. But we cannot mistake a time 
of transition for a time of assured peace. 

The one argument that could and should change the decision 
of those who had reluctantly concluded that conscription must 
in present circumstances be continued for a few years longer 
would be a clear, demonstration, either that the numbers asked for 
by the Government were excessive or that those numbers could 
be obtained without conscription. No such demonstration was 
seriously attempted in this week’s debate, though Mr. Oliver Stanley 
was entitled, on the other side, to complain that the Government 
had taken too little trouble about justifying their demands in detail. 
It will be difficult enough to keep the professional section of the 
Army, 250,000 men, at full strength. It was observed, truly enough, 
in the recent White Paper on Defence, that “the need, in the 
unhappy event of a future war, will be for large numbers of 
reserves available at short notice for the immediate tasks of 
defence.” The proposed system, providing for short annual 
refresher courses for five and a half years after the 18 months’ 
whole-time training, will provide such a reserve, and one more 
effective than, with all its virtues, the Territorial Army in the 
past was or could be. Conscription in peace-time is a hard 
necessity, but its hardness does not make it the less of a necessity. 
It has been said in the recent discussions that we have never had 
compulsory service in peace-time before. We have not. Neither 
have we ever had bread-rationing before. These are no normal 
times, and to cite old precedents o~ quote from this Minister's oF 
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that ex-Minister’s old speeches is mere waste of time and paper, 
even if the right of honest men to change their views in the 
light of changed circumstances is denied. Equally inept is it to 
ask against whom the new Army is needed. Against whom, for that 
matter, is a professional Army needed? The idea that Russia has 


any idea of attacking us may be dismissed out of hand. But 
neither the 1914 war nor the 1939 war was the result of attack 
by a Great Power on a Great Power. To-day, all Europe is full 
of inflammable material. A spark anywhere, in any minor country, 
might fire it, and no one could say in such a case where the flames 
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might spread. Even so, two or three Great Powers sufficiently 
armed might in combination be able to restore peace. Such 
Powers, defenceless themselves, quite certainly could not. It is 
true that the atomic bomb may change much in modern warfare, 
though no one knows how much. But the atomic bomb is not 
an element in warfare yet. Only one Power has it, and that a 
Power not given to aggression. National service on present lines 
may in time become futile. If it does it can, and doubtless will, 
be dropped, for no sane man wants it for its own sake. Meanwhile, 
a short-term measure must be accepted, to meet short-term needs. 
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E do some things very badly. The opening of the exhibition 
of French tapestry at the Victoria and Albert Museum ought 
to have been a great occasion, for France has sent us something in- 
comparable and unique. For chief speaker the Minister of Educa- 
tion—this is not a Ministry of Fine Arts—was chosen. With all 
his sterling qualities, and they are many, there is no reason for 
thinking, either before or after the delivery of his speech on this 
occasion, that Mr. Tomlinson possesses any special knowledge of 
tapestry. He paid a tribute to the British workmen who had 
arranged the hangings so admirably on the walls—not, I am told, 
sharing it with the craftsmen who had so patiently and so marvellously 
produced the hangings in.past centuries. Surely some personality 
eminent in the world of art could have been called on to lend 
further distinction to an occasion ofttstandingly notable. M. Georges 
Salles, the Director of the Museums of France, from which so 
many of the Victoria and Albert’s exhibits come, was, I under- 
stand, not invited to speak at all. 
* * *x * 

The Boat Race is over and already half-forgotten, but the result— 
a victory by ten lengths by a crew that was generally expected to be 
beaten—is so striking that a word of comment is still relevant. The 
critics seem to be uncertain whether what happened was that Oxford 
lost or that Cambridge won. On the whole the former verdict seems 
right. Cambridge rowed fully up to form and their flying start 
won them the race ; whether they were capable of rowing above form 
was never demonstrated because beyond Hammersmith Bridge they 
needed to do no more than paddle. Oxford, it seems clear, rowed 
below the form they had showed in practice, though I see that one or 
two commentators think not. Two features of the affair are remark- 
able—that Oxford, which in a practice row created a record for the 
course, beating the Cambridge record established on the previous 
day, should lose the race by ten lengths, and that a boat with Old 
Blues filling its four stern seats should be so decisively defeated by a 
crew containing no Old Blues at all. 

. * * * 

I have always felt that the prophets of ill who have for years 
been predicting disaster to this country from a falling birth-rate have 
assumed too readily that the birth-rate would go on falling for 
ever. It appears that, in fact, it has stopped falling. In the last 
quarter of 1946 it actually rose, and was 10 per cent. above what 
was needed to replace the population, i.e., to keep it at or above its 
existing level. This is the first time that has happened since 1922, 
and it remains to be seen whether there is really a turn of the tide, 
which there is no warrant yet for assuming, or whether the rise is 
merely a temporary accident. In any case, the fall in the last 
twenty years will give us some vears hence a relatively old pepula- 
tion. The vital question is whether we can get back first to con- 
sistent replacement and then to steady growth. The next quarterly 
returns will throw further light on the trend. 

. * * a 

he Prime Minister’s visit to Toynbee Hall on Monday brought 
together a varied and interesting assembly of old residents—M.P.s, 
Civil Servants, lawyers and many others, a few of the veterans going 
back to the days of the first warden, Canon Barnett. Mr. Attlee 
a former resident himself, paid deserved tribute to the pioneer work 
of Toynbee men in connection with old-age pensions—that espe- 
cially—education, care committees, and the like. The visit, inciden- 


tally, makes relevant a reference to the present Arnold Toynbee, 

for whose monumental Study of History the Prime Minister has 

an unqualified admiration. In thus applying himself to history in 

his leisure moments Mr. Attlee has distinguished precedent. Mr. 

Lloyd George was an enthusiastic student of Guglielmo Ferrero’s 

Greatness and Decline of Rome. 
* * * * 

Whether the current issue of The Practitioner (7s. 6d.), devoted 
as a special number to “Sex and its Disorders,” has made that 
choice of subject with any reference to the investigations in the same 
sphere (or part of it) now being initiated by the Church of Eng- 
land Moral Welfare Committee is not clear, but I note that the 
Bishop of London, who is chairman of the committee in question, 
contributes the opening article in The Practitioner, and that Mr. 
Henry Willink, the former Minister of Health, who writes, most 
instructively, on the legal aspects of artificial insemination, is on a 
sub-committee of the Moral Welfare Committee dealing with that 
new and difficulk problem. With the plea of The Practitioner for 
a frank discussion of sex matters on a scientific basis there will 
be general agreement, but many of the articles in its present issue 
are couched (perhaps inevitably) in language far too technical for 
the ordinary reader. 

* * * o- 

The next issue of that admirable and unique quarterly The 
Countryman will, almost incredibly, be a Countryman undirected 
by Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott. After founding The Countryman 
twenty years ago, putting into it not what he thought his readers 
wanted but what he thought every sensible reader ought to want, 
and making it a commercial] success from the first, Robertson Scott 
feels that at eighty-one it is time he dropped out. Perhaps it is, 
though what he is going to do with the next twenty years of his 
life I can’t imagine. His valediction in the current issue shows 
that his pen is as forceful as ever. Meanwhile, Mr. John Cripps, 
son of Sir Stafford, who has served a long apprenticeship as assistant- 
editor, takes over, and the editorial office shifts five miles south 
from the familiar Idbury, Kingham, to the historic Sheep Street, 
Burford. 

+ * * . 

A cursory study of Mr. Eric Partridge’s most interesting “ Usage 
and Abusage” has perhaps made me hypercritical (a reprehensible 
fault) ; or perhaps it has quickened my perception of strange English. 
At any rate, I observed on Sunday (in the Sunday Express) 

“... the bequest of their last squire, Sir Henry Hoare, 
who with his wife died within six hours of each other,” 
and on Monday (in the Manchester Guardian) 
“The Cambridge crew got too far ahead of the launches to 
distinguish individual form.” 
Mr. Partridge, I feel certain, would observe that Sir Henry and his 
wife could not have died within six hours of each other, and that 
the second sentence as it stands means that the Cambridge crew got 
too far ahead for it—the crew—to distinguish individual form. But, 
after all, do these things matter? On the whole they do. Once start 
disregarding the rules and there is no knowing where you may end. 
+ . * * 

The Editors, I gather, are going on the air again—on Tuesday 
evenings, as a temporary change from the Brains Trust—beginning 
on April 22nd. Very wisely, as I think, the B.B.C. are starting with 
new blood. The old firm reappears on the 29th. JANUS. 
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THE BURMESE ELECTIONS 


By THE REV. GEORGE APPLETON 

HE eagerly awaited general election due to take place in Burma 

on April 9th may be regarded as the culmination of a process of 
half-conscious, half-inst:nctive training for self-government and 
democracy which has been going on for the last fifty years. Upper 
Burma was incorporated in the British Commonwealth in 1886, and 
it took some years to impose law and order because of the large 
bodies of disbanded Burmese soldiers and bandits who roved the 
countryside. But in 1897 a small Legislative Council was set up 
for the whole country, and enlarged in 1909 and again in 1915. Eight 
years later the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were extended to 
Burma, and a Legislative Council was set up consisting of 103 
members, of whom seventy-nine were elected. At the same time 
executive charge of certain subjects, including education, public 
health, agriculture, forests and local self-government, was trans- 
ferred to two political members responsible to the Legislature. 
The Government of Burma Act of 1935, which came into force 
in 1937, provided for a Council of Ministers, on the British 
model, responsible to a bicameral Legislature consisting of a Senate 
of thirty-six, half elected by the Lower House and half nominated 
by the Governor, and a House of Representatives of 132 members. 
The last general election was in 1936, when the franchise was based 
on the literacy and tax-paying qualifications of the 1935 Act. The 
electoral rolls then contained just over 1,000,000 voters. 

The election to be held on April 9th is for a Constituent Assembly, 
which is to draw up the future constitution of Burma and to decide 
the future relationship with Great Britain. All over twenty-one years 
of age, men and women, are eligible to vote, without any tax-paying 
or literacy qualifications. The electoral rolls contain the names of 
about 7,000,000 voters ; thus most of those eligible will be voting for 
the first time. Only Burma nationals will vote, and not recent 


Indian or Chinese immigrants or British officials and business-people 
who may work in Burma but regard Britain as their domicile. 


This 
restriction satisfies the understandable Burmese demand that only 
fully-domiciled nationals shall have a say in working out the final 
constitution of the country. Each constituency will return two 
members ; so there will be 182 representatives of general constitu- 
encies, twenty-four Karen members and four Anglo-Burmans, making 
a total of 210. It will be noted that the election applies only to 
political Burma, that portion of the country which came under the 
control of the Ministry under the 1935 Act. The scheduled or fron- 
tier areas, which include the Shan States and the areas occupied 
mainly by Kachins and Chins, will not be taking part in the election ; 
their administration has been under the direct control of the 
Governor. Until recently the frontier peoples have regarded the 
prospect of any union with political Burma with suspicion and mis- 
giving, but in the last few months a remarkable rapprochement has 
taken place, and at a conference at Panglong in February an agree- 
ment was reached for the co-operation of the frontier peoples with 
the interim Burmese Government. 

Under the new franchise regulations Buddhist monks and nuns 
are eligible to vote. The Buddhist monks can exercise a powerful 
influence in the country, and in the past they have been cleverly used 
by politicians. It is rather ironical that just at a time when almost 
all political parties had agreed that it was in the best interests of the 
country to keep the monks out of politics, the House of Commons, 
with an admirable enthusiasm for true democracy but a pathetic 
ignorance of feeling in Burma, should insist on restoring the vote 
to the monks, whose religious professions are world-denying and 
forbid them to take part in secular affairs. They are an unknown 
factor in the situation, and may quite possibly be involved in some 
last-minute electioneering bombshell. 

Although Burma has the highest literacy figures for countries in 
the East, compared with Western countries her literacy standard is 
low. Possibly only half of those qualified to vote can read and 
write. To overcome this difficulty, voters, as their names are checked 
on the electoral lists, will be given two cardboard tokens each. The 
voting boxes are painted in different colours, a colour being assigned 
to each party or candidate, in addition to the name, and the voter 
drops his tokens into the box of his choice 
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The present Interim Government consists almost entirely of 
members of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (A.F.P.FL) 
under the youthful leadership of U Aung San. The League has 
nominated about 200 candidates for the 210 seats, and latest reports 
say that fifty-six of these have been elected unopposed. Unfortunately, 
the election has been robbed of its main interest by the refusal of 
the chief opposition parties to take part in it. This is a pity, for 
Burma badly needs political unity at the moment, both for the 
tremendous reconstruction programme which is necessary and also 
for the important task of working out the constitution best suited 
to the country. One suspects that the opposition leaders are reluctant 
to risk a show-down at this juncture, for there is little doubt of the 
popular following of Aung San and the A.F.P.F.L. 

The A.F.P.F.L. are taking their stand on the agreement with the 
British Government, negotiated in January last, which provided that: 
(a) the present elections should be for a Constituent Assembly, with 
only Burma nationals allowed to vote ; (b) the Governor’s Executive 
Council should constitute the Interim Government; (c) a Legislative 
Council of 100 should be nominated, mainly from the elected members 
of the Constituent Assembly; (d) British forces in Burma should 
remain under the ultimate control of H.M.G., but Burma forces 
should be controlled by the Interim Government; (e) the early 
unification of the frontier areas with Ministerial Burma, with the 
free consent of the inhabitants of these areas, should be an agreed 
objective. The Myochit Party (“Lovers of the Race”) was repre- 
sented at the London Conference by its energetic and astute leader 
U Saw, and the Dobama Party (“ We Burmans ”) by Thakin Ba Sein. 
At the end of the conference these two representatives suddenly 
decided not to sign the agreement. There is no doubt that they 
were actuated by purely party motives, but obviously they both 
saw an opportunity of challenging the dominant position of the 
A.F.P.F.L. On their return to Burma they secured the support of 
Dr. Ba Maw and his Mahabama Party (“Greater Burma”) and of 
Sir Paw Tun, who was leader of the Executive Council which 
resigned in September last and was succeeded by Aung San and 
a council in which A.F.P.F.L. was in a majority. These four leaders 
and their parties have formed an “ Independence First ” front, whose 
main demand is that independence should be granted immediately. 

There are two Communist parties in Burma, both of which were 
originally part of the A.F.P.F.L. A more violent group under 
Thakin Soe has been declared an unlawful body, but the moderate 
group under Thakin Than Tun and Thakin Thein Pe have decided 
to contest the elections. The Communists have been very active 
in organising trade unions in the towns and cultivators’ associations 
in the villages, and have been successful in fomenting strikes and 
boycotts. 

The Karen community is having an uneasy time. The Karens 
were originally a hill people, but the majority now live in the plains 
of Ministerial Burma inextricably mixed with the Burmese. They 
have deep misgivings about their future, based on long memories 
of former Burmese oppressions, recently revived by the bad treat- 
ment they received at the hands of the Burma Independence Army 
and “ bad hats ” which attached themselves to it during the Japanese 
invasion in early 1942. The Karens have-always been very loyal to 
the British connection, end they would prefer a Karen State within 
the Commonwealth. The Karen Central Organisation recently de- 
cided to boycott the election, a decision which in the opinion of 
some of their friends was a mistake, for with twenty-four seats jn 
the Constituent Assembly the Karens would be able to make their 
voice heard, especially when the Kachins and Chins participate in 
it, as they will most probably do. But the Karens, too, suffer from 
lack of unity, and so those elected will not be representative of the 
whole community. Aung San has repeatedly assured them of his 
desire to give them their fair place in a united Burma, and he him- 
self is married to a Karen Jady. But Karen fears go deep, and will 
not easily be allayed. These simple, loyal friends of ours need all 
the sympathy and wise counsel that we can give them. 

It is to be hoped that the election will pass off without intimidation 
and violence. But since all the political parties have youth organisa- 
tions which have been trained on a semi-military basis, and since 
there must be something like 10,000 Japanese arms still hidden in 
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the country, the situation is not without anxiety. Past elections in 
Burma have not been without the element of bribery and corruption. 
Burma is comparatively young in the ways of democracy ; in fact, it 
js not yet clear that the democratic method can be worked success- 
fully, and we must not judge by standards in England attained after 
over a century of wide franchise and training. The result of the 
election is a foregone conclusion ; the boycott by most of the other 
parties must result in a sweeping victory for A.F.P.F.L. The real 
interest will lie in the decisions of the Constituent Assembly which 
is being elected. Burma is free to choose independence within or 
outside the British Commonwealth. That issue is by no means a 
foregone conclusion, for some of the most thoughtful politicians 
realise Burma’s need of membership in a wider commonwealth. 
And deep down Burmans and Britons like one another. Whatever 


the issue, Burma can be assured that Britain is still her friend, and 
Britain can feel some pride in having brought Burma thus far. 


TROUBLES IN TRINIDAD 


By MARC T. GREENE 

HE labour troubles in Trinidad arise largely from the activities 

of a negro who bears the rather alarming name of Tubal Uriah 
Buz Butler. Some years ago he formed an organisation which he 
called the British Citizens’, Labourers’ and Peasants’ Union. As 
head of this he assumed the title of “Chief Servant.” Under 
that name he continues his agitation, the ground being the admittedly 
deplorable economic state of a large part of the black population of 
the Colony. It is true that many negro workers are underpaid. 
Even today domestic servants in Trinidad and Tobago work for 
from no more than ten to twenty Trinidad dollars a month, the 
equivalent of two to three pounds sterling. Agricultural labourers 
generally receive less than four shillings a day, with the necessity 
of supporting themselves. In the oil and in the asphalt industry 
the wage is not much more. Even at this low cate there is wide- 
spread unemployment, just as there is in Jamaica and in the other 
British Colonies of the West Indies. As a result many blacks and 
some of mixed blood are living on the edge of destitution. 

These conditions are not chiefly due to exploitation by the large 
estate-owners and primary-producers, as Butler and his followers 
allege. They are due to conditions which are the subject of much 
concern both to the Colonial Office at home and to the several 
Crown Colonial Governments in the islands. Rectification of these 
conditions is a principal objective, but it is undoubtedly being 
retarded by a good deal of irresponsible if not self-seeking agitation. 
The British West Indian Colonies, like other Colonies throughout 
the world-wide coloniai system, are going through a transition period. 
Just what the future will be, how much indeed of the long-enduring 
colonial system will endure at all, no man can at the moment say. 
Vital experiments are being embarked upon in the former Dutch 
dependencies, in the Philippines, in the Middle East. All of them 
are experiments, and cannot with accuracy be called anything else. 

For the most part the unrest that has led to all this has an 
economic origin. Nothing is served by trying to dodge the fact 
that the living-scale of native labour, whether in Java, Annam, 
the Philippines or the British West Indies, has been so low and has 
improved so little during the expensive war and post-war years 
as to provide the indigenous worker with sound reason for com- 
plaint. Nor is there any doubt at all that, had the various colonial 
Powers looked to this matter some time ago, as every consideration 
should have urged them to do, they would not be facing their present 
problems and the danger of losing their colonies and the revenues 
thereof altogether. The docility of black labour in the Caribbean 
colonies through the ages since the slave days has beyond any 
manner of doubt led the white minority, mostly sugar-growers, into 
the grave error of contemplating the condition of the workers with 
an easy-going indifference. It is much the same attitude as that 
common to the rich planters of the Dutch East and the French 
colonies. Wholly apart from the moral issue, such an attitude is 
inexpedient and short-sighted. That is now apparent. Native 
labour everywhere, its unrest and resentment at last organised and 
implemented under aggressive and sometimes self-seeking leadership, 
makes demands far beyond anything that would have been accepted 
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with appreciation had it been voluntarily offered by producers and 
employers a dozen years ago. 

It is not too much to say the West Indian planter has been living 
for generations in a fool’s paradise. The old feudal system based on 
black slavery has, in effect, been very little changed. . There was 
no inducement, other, of course, than the moral, to change :t. 
Living under it was expansive and luxurious for the white maa, 
and his black workers and servitors were docile and uncomplaininy. 
But he assumed too much. He made the grave mistake of taking 
it for granted that all this would go on indefinitely, refusing to face 
the facts that the old order was passing and that the war had dealt 
it a final blow. He now pays the price for that shortsightedness, 
seeing men like Bustamente, in Jamaica, and Butler, in Trinidad, 
gradually achieve power, and, among the natives, prestige for which 
the only precedent is the career of Toussaint Ouverture in Haiti. 
And it is likely that the latter is the model for each of these 
organisers and leaders of West Indian blacks. 

The methods of both take the form of fomenting strikes, and 
endeavouring, often by methods of intimidation, to bring the strikers 
into their unions. When the strikes are “ broken” by the employ- 
ment of workers outside these unions, men with no desire or intent 
to join them, the trouble commences, and, as several times in 
Trinidad, develop into violence, bloodshed and sometimes killings. 
Union ‘ccaders are sent to induce strike-breakers to abandon work 
and join the organisation. When these refuse, as they often do, 
intimidation commences and fighting results. That this is deplored 
by many workers themselves has been indicated lately, when th: 
men in the Trinidad oil-fields, not only negroes but East Indians, 
Portuguese, South Americans and various racial blends, drew up 
and published in the local Press a manifesto to the’ effect that they 
were satisfied with working conditions and confident that their 
employers would deal with them as generously as changing circum- 
stances permitted, and that they were in no wise desirous of joining 
“Chief Servant” Butler’s union or of having anything to do with 
him. They deplored his methods of violent intimidation and asked 
protection from them. 

The observations and investigations of the present correspondent 
make it fairly clear that the position in Trinidad has been exaggerated 
and distorted by sensational journalists and anti-Government 
agitators. For example, the report that martial law was declared 
some weeks ago, when Butler’s unionists and workers who had taken 
the place of strikers clashed with some violence, was a mis-statement. 
All that happened was that a night curfew was established on two 
successive evenings for the purpose of preventing street brawling 
and possible injury to people not concerned in the dispute. As this 
article is written the capital, Port of Spain, and the whole coloay 
are perfectly tranquil. Native unrest, here as in Jamaica, coud 
be at least partially allayed were a genuine effort made to reduce 
the cost of living to the native populace. All retail prices remain 
abnormally high. This is especially true in respect of clothing. 
Much, probably most, of this at present comes from Canada. [ts 
standard of quality is far from justifying its high cost. Merchants 
wish to import from the United States, whose products, if not quite 
up to the English pre-war standard, are certainly of much better 
quality than Canadian. Import tariff on American goods is twenty 
pec cent., but Trinidad merchants say they would be glad to pay 
that since, both because of the superior quality and the lower cust 
f.o.b. United States ports, it would profit them to do so and at 
the same time have a favourable effect upon the Colony’s general 
living-standard. 

But it is found that the import-control authorities in Trinidad 
grant licences for importation from America with far more reluc- 
tance and far more infrequently than do such controls in Jamaica 
or in any other of the West Indian colonies. No satisfying explana- 
tion of this is vouchsafed to anybody, though Trinidadians generally, 
including all classes, are anxious to find one. As elsewhere, primary- 
producers here feel the gravest apprehension at the prospect of the 
abandonment of Imperial Preference, and this applies especially 
to sugar-planters. But there seems no sound reason why in any 
case, in this period of difficulty in importing living essentials from 
Britain, some concession, if only temporary, should not be made 
in cespect of imports from the United States. 
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RUSSIAN SCIENCE 


By TREVOR I. WILLIAMS 

E know that in proportion to her size Russia is spending more 

on scientific research than any other country in the world. 
Foreign scientists who have visited Russia speak very highly indeed 
of the facilities in those laboratories which they have been 
allowed to inspect, though it is doubtful whether this high standard 
pertains in more remote institutions. In this material aspect, indeed, 
many British and American scientists have been frankly envious of 
their Russian colleagues. As a memorial to the contribution made 
by her scientists during the late war, the Russian Government is 
building at a cost of many millions of pounds a truly magnificent 
new building as a central scientific institute. With the Royal Society, 
the Chemical Society and other scientific bodies lodged in quarters 
in Burlington House which they outgrew many years ago, this is an 
example which our own Government might do well to follow. 

There is no reason to doubt that the high standard of equipment 
in Russia’s main institutions is matched by the learning and skill 
of the individual scientists who work in them. In Tsarist days 
Russian scientists made many great discoveries. The names of such 
men as Lomonosov, Mendeléeff, Pavlov, and Metchnikov are justly 
famous throughout the world. After the revolution many established 
scientists continued their researches and began the work oi-~-raining 
the great numbers of scientists which the new regime demanded. 
During the period of expansion there was naturally little time for 
research, but within a few years great new institutes had been founded 
at Sverdlovsk, Tomsk, Kharkov, Dniepropetrovsk and Samarkand. 
In these such men as Joffe, Frenkel, Mandelstamm, Semenov and 
Rehbinder began researches which have made their names famous 
among scientists of all countries. The Russians have certainly pro- 
gressed greatly in applying science to the problems of peace and 
war. When allowance is made for the disorganisation caused by 
the revolution and the very small number of trained scientis*s 
originally available, their known scientific and technological achieve- 
ments compel respect. Their surveys of the types of soil found in 
different parts of Russia, for example, are acknowledged to be un- 
paralleled in any other country. 

On these lines one can convincingly argue that Russia is scientific- 
ally a first-class power. There is, however, a totally different side 
to the picture. Alongside research which the whole scientific world 
acknowledges as brilliant there flourishes, with liberal State support, 
work of a very dubious kind. In this respect particular attention 
has been focused on the controversy between the geneticists Lysenko 
and Vavilov. Lysenko, with strong political backing, is championing 
a theory of inheritance which responsible scientists all over the 
world have declared fundamentally wrong. It has been alleged that 
in lecturing to distinguished foreign scientists who were being enter- 
tained by the Russian Government, he demonstrated his theories 
with plants and fruit which were accidentally discovered to be nothing 
but wax models. Vavilov, who was doing excellent work along 
accepted lines, was unpopular politically. It is reported that in 
consequence of his failure to accept views which he was convinced 
were false he was arrested and executed in 1943. Another example 
of this kind was the so-called Bogomoletz serum, said to cure all 
manner of diseases and to double man’s expectation of life, which 
was proclaimed to the world as a great scientific discovery. All the 
reports which left Russia, however, showed that the work was built 
on the most doubtful suppositions, and specimens of the serum sent 
here for trial have failed to justify the claims made. Interest lapsed 
when Bogomoletz died at a very ordinary age. It is true that every 
country in the world has scientists who produce erroneous results, 
but among the great nations Russia stands alone in giving them 
official approval and financial support, not only when their work 
initially appears dubious but even long after they have been dis- 
credited abroad. 

The Russians forbid private meetings between their own scientists 
and foreigners. In Britain, France and America foreign scientists 
can, except in the case of work of exceptional national importance, 
visit laboratories and discuss their problems without any restrictions 
other than those of ordinary social convention. In Russia such a 
thing is unknown. As a special concession the foreign scientists 
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who some months ago visited Russia for the Academy of Science 
celebrations were for a short time allowed something like this free. 
dom in connection with laboratories in and near Moscow and Lenin. 
grad. A scientist who attempted to make such a call on the day 
after the visitors departed was, however, very quickly made aware 
that this concession was for the duration of the visit only. These 
are many stories of British and other scientists visiting Russia, who, 
in order to have a frank talk with individual Russian scientists 
working in the same field of research as themselves, have had to 
make a secret rendezvous out in the country. Such visits as foreign 
scientists have been allowed to make have been almost exclusively 
in Western Russia. How many laboratories exist far back inside 
Russia and the kind of work done in them is not known. There 
is a current rumour that Peter Kapitza, the leading Russian physicist 
who, on a visit to Russia, was prevented from returning to the 
laboratory in which he was working at Cambridge, has been sent 
to the interior for a political misdemeanour. A more likely explana- 
tion, in view of the strong support he is known to have been receiving 
from the Russian Government for many years, is that, if he has 
gone to that part of Russia at all, he is undertaking work which is 
to remain a close secret. 

In the public mind scientific research today is unhappily oftea 
identified with the construction of atomic bombs. Recent eveats 
have indicated that the Russians have had access to information which 
ought to have remained secret, and the Canadian spy trial showed 
beyond doubt that they were prepared to stop at very little to gain 
information. With the addition of anything that they may have 
gained in this way to the very considerable amount that has been 
disclosed in official Beitish and American publications, there is little 
doubt that, with her known resources, Russia can make atomic 
bombs within a few years if she is determined to do so. It would 
be folly indeed to base our policy with regard to atomic energy on 
any other assumption. If such a scheme is contemplated Kapitza 
would be the most likely man to direct it and central Russia the 
most likely site for experimental and industcial work. It must, of 
course, be remembered that Russia has just as great and legitimate 
an interest in atomic energy as any other nation has. 

A fundamental difference between Russian science and that of the 
rest of the world is that in Russia science is regarded as strictly 
utilitarian. It is under rigorous State control, and attention 1s con- 
centrated on work which seems likely to give a practical return. As 
an element of culture science is regarded as quite unimportant. In 
other countries it has long been believed that the first task of science 
is to study the fundamental problems of nature and that practical 
applications of such knowledge will emerge in due course. It is 
true that in Britain, America and elsewhere there are many scientists, 
including some who have done distinguished research, who endorse 
the Russian view, but even if the philosophical aspects of utilitarian 
State control of science are ignored, there is no convincing evidence 
of its superior practical results. Though the general level of Russian 
science is clearly quite high, there seem during the past twenty 
years to have been none of those truly great developments, such 35 
Janck’s Quantum Theory or Rutherford’s theories of atomic 
structure, which have been milestones in the history of science ir 
other countries. There are on the other hand those curious anomalies 
to which allusion has been made previously. 

For better or for worse the nations are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon science, and a knowledge of the research being done 
in Russia would do far more than satisfy academic inquisitiveness. 
At present estimation of the quality of this research is often, and 
perhaps unavoidably, coloured by like or dislike of Russia’s political 
system, but in the common interest Russia would be well advised 
to follow the example of the rest of the world and abandon her 
present policy of secrecy. There is overwhelming evidence that the 
greater part of all scientific work can be freely published without 
any threat to national security. Our present imperfect knowledge 
suggests that, while a complete picture of Russian science might not 
be quite so highly coloured as her more ardent admirers would have 
us believe, it would on the whole be a picture of general competence 
and achievement. A final argument for such a disclosure is that 
Russia has freely learnt from the rest of the world and even the 
most generous giver hopes ultimately for some return 
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INDIA REVISITED—II 


By SIR JOHN THORNE 


HE pxonouncement of February 2oth stated the belief of His 

Majesty’s Government that “ British commercial and industrial 
interests in India can look forward to a fair field for their enter- 
prise under the new conditions.” The prospect depends on many 
factors, not all strictly financial or commercial, and the comments 
of 4 merely amateur business-man may not be without some value. 
Up to that pronouncement, and the publication of the Indian 
Budget proposals early in March, British business-men in India 
seemed inclined to take a cautiously hopeful view of the future. 
The opinion generally was that in the next few years British business 
might meet with difficulties, but that in the long term there was 
no reason for alarm. This view showed a disinclination to make 
too much of various possible dangers. One of these is a raid on 
British assets to assist in the settlement of Britain’s enormous debt 
to India. The sterling balances amounted at the beginning of this 
year to about £1,200,000,000. It would be idle to speculate on their 
fate so long as the trend of the recent discussions between Sir 
Wilfrid Eady’s team and the Government of India team remains a 
closely guarded secret, to be kept, no doubt, until the conclusion 
of the more formal negotiations due to begin this month. 

On the eve of Sir Wilfrid Eady’s visit the principal Press agency 
of India attributed to the Indian team views which were identical 
with those editorially advocated in Mr. G. D. Birk’s Eastern Econo- 
mist. In brief, that scheme provides that the settlement should l&: 
in two parts—one covering £637,500,000 to be realised during 1947- 
50, the other covering £562,500,000 to be funded for the period 
1950-60. It is unlikely that the Indian team took their brief from 
the Eastern Economist ; and it is not worth while to go into the 
details of this optimistic plan further than to mention that part of 
the former sum which is to be obtained by the “liquidation of 
British commercial investments” in India. The amount to be so 
found is £187,500,000. The British investments to be appropriated 
are (1) all British heldings in municipal and port-trust loans, (2) all 
public utilities, such as electricity supply, and (3) all rights in key 
industries and minerals ; and the prices to be paid for them are 
to be “at a level sufficiently below the present inflationary level to 
give justice to India’s money.” 

This threatens a pretty hard bargain; and British business-men 
have observed with interest that the investments to be compulsorily 
acquired at prices below their present value are preferably “the 
high-interest-yielding assets and the costly managing-agency rights.” 
Whatever may be thought of these proposals, it must be remembered 
that Indians are at present more suspicious of the financial than 
of the political intentions of the British Government, and that talk 
of scaling down the debt provokes strong hostility even in quarters 
which are not ill-disposed towards Britain. To Mr. Dalton’s hint 
of a counter-claim on account of Britain’s expenditure on the defence 
of India in the war the conventional Indian answers are that the 
matter is closed by the financial arrangement made early in the 
war, that India was “dragged into the war” and would not have 
been threatened with invasion but for Britain’s domination, that 
India suffered as grievously as Britain in the war, and that the 
Indian people are still pitifully poor. Some of these pleas may seem 
flimsy or inept when one compares the present position of the 
creditor and debtor countries; but they need to be patiently met 
rather than brushed aside or ignored. 

Another possible danger is the recent Foreign Exchange Regu- 
lation Act, which replaces the Defence of India Rules and Ordinance 
devised to conserve and direct to the best uses the supplies of foreign 
exchange available ; but as the European group in the Assembly 
gave its support to the Bill it must be presumed that the British 
business community has no present apprehension as to the manner 
in which it will be worked. 

Of the future of Britain’s trade with India little need be said. 
For many years to come India will need goods and services of kinds 
that Britain can supply ; and India will take them as readily from 
Britain as from any other country—other things being equal, per- 
haps more readily. But India will naturally aim at increasing self- 
Sufficiency, and will resolutely, and with no tenderness towards 
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vested interests, develop activities, shipping, for instance, in which 
for various reasons she has been in the past at a disadvantage and 
British commerce at an advantage. Some of the inconveniences 
that may in particular threaten British business in India have been 
mentioned above. Another is the possibility of a requirement by 
legislation of Indian majorities in the shareholding and directorates 
of certain types of company trading in India. There are other 
threats which, though not aimed specifically at British interests, may 
affect them along with others. The nationalisation of industries is 
one of these ; and taxation is another. The Budget proposals intro- 
duced at the beginning of March gave big business an unpleasant, 
and apparently unexpected, shock. The Stock Exchanges in the 
three Presidency cities at once closed down; and the corridors of 
the Council House in New Delhi hummed with the murmuring of 
millionaires. To reduce a gap between revenue and expenditure 
in the coming year of £42,500,000 (which will be wider when the 
recommendations of the Central Pay Commission have been con- 
sidered) the Finance Member has proposed to levy a special income- 
tax of 25 per cent. of business profits exceeding £7,500, to tax 
capital gains, to double the rate of corporation-tax and to increase 
the severity of super-tax so that reaches of income subject to the 
highest rate will be paying 15} annas in the rupee (16 annas). 

All the Bills implementing the proposals have been referred to a 
select committee, and at the time of writing it is uncertain what 
the final decisions of the Legislature will be. Meanwhile Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has told the Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry that if the Government have erred in their proposals ‘they 
will change them. Comments on the Budget have naturally attri- 
buted its intention of “soaking the rich” to that arch-Socialist ; 
and Hindu comment has ungenerously found in certain phrases of 
the Nawabzada’s Budget speech a Muslim animus against big busi- 
ness in which his community is poorly represented. It would be 
wiser to take the Budget for what it is, the considered and agreed 
proposals of the Interim Government; and to face a future in 
which, so far as the Government can ensure, high profits in indwstry 
and business will be reduced to modest dimensions. It is at any 
rate creditable to the Congress Party, sometimes accused of being 
in too close alliance with big business, that a Government in which 
Congressmen preponderate is showing no tenderness towards it. 

When all is said, the greatest uncertainty and misgiving of the 
British business community must be in regard to the maintenance 
of public order and the prospects of the peaceful founding of a 

ew constitution. A rapid tour of some thousands of miles has 
brought to my notice nothing more sensational than an abortive 
“general strike,” organised in Calcutta by Communists early in 
February, and some police activity against terrorist gangs of agrarian 
Communists in North Malabar. (In Travancore a revolutionary 
Communist movement was forcibly suppressed a few months ago. 
But there and elsewhere Communism is by no means down and 
out.) A visit to the Punjab and the N.W. Frontier Province would 
tell another story. The Punjab trouble might not have flared up 
but for the suicidal action of the “ Unionist” Ministey in striking 
at the “ National Guards” of the Muslim League on the eve of the 
meeting of the League Working Committee towards the end otf 
January. However that may be, one must feel horror that these 
savage riots have so soon followed those of Bengal and Bihar, which 
should have sobered the most cabid Communalists, and fear that 
they have scotched what faint hope existed of an agreed settlement 
before June, 1948. It is the tragedy of India that the communal 
intolerance of the north holds up the constitutional development 
of the greater part of the country, which is comparatively free of it. 
It is some comfort to an Englishman that to these bitter feuds there 
is no longer added hatred of the British. To move about India 
now is tO appreciate warmly the absence of anti-British sentiment 
and propaganda. The credit for this goes mainly to those who 
have convinced India of the sincerity of British professions. The 
British business-man should feel himself indebted to his repre- 
sentatives in the Legislatures, especially the Central Legislature, 
for the contribution they have made by intelligent and sympathetic 
co-operation in the political life of the country. 

Much now depends on the restoration and maintenance of 
order and the safe emergence of a new system of government. 
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Without these, the future is dark in every way ; with them, British 
business should not have to fear anything more serious than the 
working of policy designed (sometimes perhaps mistakenly) to 
enhance the prosperity, power and prestige of India, It must be 
expected that that policy will at times hamper British interests. 
But safeguards such as those of the 1935 Act will not prevent this 
happening ; the most effective insurance will come from the encour- 
agement of the good will that is apparent today. 


THE GLASS HOUSE GOES 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 


O the Glass House at Aldershot, the bogey of all British soldiers 

for many generations, is to go; and there will be few who will 
regret the passing of what our children will regard as something 
quite pre-mediaeval. Unhappily the human problem of the defaulter, 
for which the Glass House was once thought to be the great remedy, 
remains. There will still be men in the uniform of the fighting 
Services who overstay their leave, or strike a sergeant, or borrow 
some article of a comrade’s kit. Something will have to be done 
to replace the military prisons and the detention barracks, if orders 
are still to be obeyed, with the sanction of punishment in the back- 
ground if they are not obeyed. It so happens that I am doubly 
concerned in this problem. In the first place I was, during the late 
war, a member of a War Office committee appointed to visit these 
establishments, to report on them and make recommendations. My 
position on the committee was somewhat paradoxical. A_ glance 
at my colleagues during our first meeting made it abundantly clear 
that I was the only civilian on the committee. As we exchanged 
views it became equally clear that I was at the same time the only 
member who had ever been a soldier—i.e., marched both in and 
out of step, shouldered a rifle, fired shots in anger, and seen the 
inside of a guard-room. 

In the second place it is lamentably true that anyone concerned 
with prison and Borstal finds his task inextricably confused with the 
problem of the indifferent soldier. For nearly all the entrants to 
these places have been in the Services, and the vast majority of them 
on discharge from cur care must, under the law of conscription, 
return to one or other of the Services. A prison or Borstal sentence 
thus tends to become a civil-law sandwich between two layers of 
Service in uniform. After hearing the evidence advanced for the 
benefit of the War Office committee, and visiting a number of 
prisons and detention barracks, both in this country and overseas, 
I was left with two very definite and fixed impressions. The first 
was that the great bulk of so-called “ Army crime” was a question 
of absenteeism. A man was given a week’s leave, but the home fires 
were burning so warmly in contrast to the smoky stove in the 
Nissen hut, or the arms of the lady were so alluring, that the week 
passed by and he stayed away fora month. He was given an inch and 
he took an ell. My second impression was that for many years the 
authorities had wavered between two very different answers to the 
problem. 

There was a very definite school, not of thought so much 
as of instinct, which can only be termed the “Give ’em hell” 
school. The establishments run on this principle sought to make 
the men sweat and curse every moment of the hour and day, in 
the hope that when subsequently they were tempted to overstay their 
leave they might count the cost and decide the fun was not worth 
the price. The other school of thought—and a good deal of thinking 
lay behind it—maintained that the defaulter was a man who un- 
happily was not interested in his duties and had therefore become a 
bad soldier. The purpose, therefore, of the place set up to deal with 
him was to re-train him, to make him interested in his profession, 
and to return him to his unit as a man who had improved so much 
in calibre and experience that he might well be considered ripe 
for promotion. For some years the two schools based on the “ Give 
*em hell” and the re-training principles ran side by side, and it 
was at times difficult to be sure which enjoyed the favour of the 
authorities. During the late war, new establishments known as 
“Young Soldier Training Units” were set up in some of the Com- 
mands. They were designed to train young soldiers who were 
showing clear signs of becoming bad soldiers and heading them off 
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from a career that could only end in the Glass House, just as thiny 
years ago the Borstal system for the training of adolescent offenders 
had been devised to head them off from the grim portals of Dartmoor, 
This was a sign of the times. It seemed that the re-training idea 
was overtaking the simpler creed of “Give ’em hell.” This ten. 
dency was clearly shown when it became necessary at the end of 
the war to appoint a new Inspector-Genera]l of Detention Barracks 
and military prisons. The officer chosen was Colonel W. H. 

who as the Commander of the Detention Barracks at Sowerby Bridge 
had done all in his power to transform his station into an educational 
establishment for the re-training of indifferent soldiers. 

Now comes the news that the die is cast. The old style of cursing, 
shouting, sweating and doubling is condemned. The Glass House 
is to be a thing of the unregretted past. We need no longer throw 
our stones at it. In its place there are to be military correction 
establishments, whose object will be to receive indifferent soldiers, 
and so train and re-educate them that they will return to the Army 
as exceptional soldiers likely to become’ practised sergeants and 
pivotal sergeant-majors. So the battle between the two schools 
is over, and the thinkers have won and the bad soldier is to have 
his chance. As I belong to his fraternity I rejoice. 


A SICK CONTINENT 


By S. H. WOOD 

UROPE is sick; and it is sick because ideologies are ousting 
E religion from the minds of men and women. The threat is 
not so much to creeds as to politics and brotherhood, for today as 
ever before the words of Blake are true: “Religion is politics and 
politics is brotherhood.” Ideologies are about ideas, and brother- 
hood is about persons—persons, not individuals. Berdyaev makes 
the distinction: “ Man is a personality not by nature but by spirit. 
By nature he is only an individual.” Current ideologies, at best, 
treat men as individuals ; and, at worst, as something less. Religion 


recognises man as person; and unless politics can learn the lesson 


the sickness of Europe may prove fatal. The ideological warfare of 
today renders meaningless the brotherhood of man, Ten of the past 
thirty years have been devoted not only to the destruction of thos 
physical things which are basic for the good life but also to the 
exacerbation of human enmity ; and many groups of men and women 
all over Europe are mad enough to continue to inflame that enmity 
with cruel zeal. Person is being suppressed ; and it is not civilised 
societies that will survive but mere organisations of individuals. 

Not only is religion repudiated, but reason also. It is tragic hat 
numbers of men and women in this country and elsewhere should 
think, speak and behave as though there were only two possible 
forms of human society: Communism and Fascism. It is pathetic 
that educated people should attach so irresponsibly, to those with 
whom they disagree, such facile labels as crypto-Fascist and cryptv- 
Communist. It is not true that anyone “on the Right ” who rejecis 
Socialism must have leanings towards Fascism ; nor is it true that a 
person “on the Left” who criticises the foreign policy of the present 
Government must at heart be a Communist or even, to adopt the 
current somewhat nauseating phrase, a “fellow-traveller.” This 
clamping down of ideologies on thinking and behaviour is a sign of 
a bankrupt society ; bankrupt of religion and reason. Those who 
engage in it are consciously, or maybe unconsciously, trying to escape 
from thought; and they are revealing a blindness to the spiritual 
nature of themselves and their fellows. 

A comparable, and indeed more tragic, repudiation of religion and 
reason is to be found on the Continent, and particularly in countries 
which have suffered from enemy occupation. Occupation throws 
up collaborators ; it also gives rise to resistance movements. Both 
collaborators and resisters are an integral part of the country tv 
which they belong; and it is idle for anyone in France, Italy of 
Greece, to take a few examples, to claim that resisters alone ace the 
people. Such a claim is irrational, and it is irreligious. The official 
executions and the unofficial assassinations that are rampant in some 
countries are not signs of recovery but of deepening decay. They 
are mutilations of the body of the people as surely as a man becomes 
mutilated if he seeks and secures the surgeon’s knife for every 
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ailment. Broken or ailing nations should seek to refashion them- 
selves in terms not of an unattainable perfection but of wholeness, 
neither hiding nor being exhibitionist about their wounds. But no ; 
throughout Europe seeds are being sown which will produce bitter 
fruit for generations to come. The executed or assassinated col- 
Jaborators were Frenchmen, Ital:ans or Greeks, and many of them 
produced children who belong to no other country than that which, 
in hot blood or cold, has murdered their parents. It does not make 
sense ; it is irrational. It denies person; it is irreligious. 

What is required of us, in a situation in which violence and dis- 
location caused by enmity may pull down the whole edifice of 
European civilisation, is that we make a great substitution in our 
political practice ; and this we cannot do unless we make it also in 
our private lives. Politics divorced from private behaviour always 
result in hypocrisy, and in times of acute human crisis tney are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. Niebuhr says: “The inevitable hypocrisy which 
js associated with all the collective activities of the human race springs 
chiefly from this source: that individuals have a moral code which 
makes the actions of collective man an outrage on their conscienc-.” 
In that sentence lies the ultimate challenge to religion. 

The substitution that we must make can be put quite simply, 
though the words conceal the profound revolution demanded. We 
must substitute for the practice of the pursuit of power the practice of 
the presence of person. If that substitution were genuinely made in 
the minds and hearts of a tithe of those in European countries who 
profess some kind of indebtedness to the Christian revelation, we 
should find that statesmen would be devoting less of their energies 
to haggling about frontiers and reparations and more to the harvest- 
ing and distributing of food. Ideologies or persons? Which is it to 
be? The fate of Europe, which means the fate cf millions of mea, 
women and children, all alike in their frail humanity, may depend 
upon the answer. Perhaps, however, man is incapable of practising 
the presence of person unless he also humbly practises the presence 
of God. 


THE SEA OVER WALCHEREN 


By C. M. YONGE 


HE Netherlands exist in parlous equilibrium with the sea 

against which the Hollanders have long waged defensive war- 
fare. From time to time they have taken the offensive and wrested 
great areas from beneath its surface. Their supreme achievement 
was the successful completion in 1932 of the Great Zuider Zee 
dyke with the prospect of eventual reclamation of the major part 
of the wide area of shallow water so enclosed. At the crises of 
their history the Dutch have not hesitated to seek aid from this 
enemy to repel the incursions of other invaders. By alliance with 
the sea the sieges of Alkmaar and of Leiden were raised and the 
power of the United Provinces erected upon the ruins of Spanish 
domination. History repeated itself in October, 1944, when, through 
great breaches in the surrounding dykes blasted by Allied bombers, 
the sea poured over the Island of Walcheren. Again the Dutch 
hailed the sea as deliverer from a no less terrible invader. 

While the Zuider Zee dyke was in construction marine biologists 
in Holland made careful study of the animal and plant life of the 
brackish waters. They knew that when the dyke. was completed 
and contact with the open sea broken, great changes must over- 
take these waters and their inhabitants, as what had been an arm 
of the sea slowly changed into a fresh-water lake. Then, when 
the dyke was finished, they followed the effect of lowering salinity 
on the population. Marine animals and plants died out, and gradu- 
ally fresh-water species spread down from the rivers and out into the 
wide waters of what was now the Yssel Lake. Just a few of the 
former inhabitants remained and may be perpetuated to remind 
future dwellers around its contracted margins that the Yssel Lake 
was once the Zuider Zee. Knowledge of “how the contained life 
slowly changed from marine to fresh-water species as the sea was 
driven back was gained by the routine observations of naturalists 
in the quiet days of Dutch life before the war. Recently, in such very 
different days, there came to me from my friend Dr. W. S. S. Van 
Bentham Jutting of the Zoological Museum, Amsterdam, an account 
of “ Marine Organisms in the Island of Walcheren (Netherlands) 
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during the Inundation, October, 1944-October, 1945.” By the 
pen of an experienced naturalist there is here described how the 
inhabitants of the sea, during that brief period of invasion, began 
to swarm again over the land so hardly won from them in earlier 
days. 

The result of the bombing between October 3rd and October 
11th, 1944, was the blasting of four passages, ranging in width 
from 350 to 900 metres, in the dykes surrounding the island of 
Walcheren. The forward and backward rush ot tidal waters through 
them widened these passages and excavated them to depths of up to 
25 metres. The sea poured over the flat land which was everywhere 
covered except for the dunes, for two small areas of the polder 
to the north and east and for the cit:es of Middelburg, Vlissingen 
and Veere with villages that lay on slight elevations. The German 
plans were as effectively frustrated as were those of the Spaniards 
in the sixteenth century but at an equal cost of devastation. “ Every 
tree, shrub and herb which came in contact with the sea-water 
perished and so did the animal population of land and fresh-water.” 
With help in material and men from this country, the gaps in the 
dykes were closed about a year later, the water then pumped out 
and the land reclaimed. What had been a richly fertile countryside 
was now revealed as a barren waste so utterly devoid of life as to 
recall, in the impressive words of Dr. Van Bentham Jutting, “ the 
earth in the beginning of the Creation: * And the earth was without 
form and void’.” 

Like theic German counterparts the inhabitants of the sea settled 
quickly to exploit the conquered land. In the waters which rose 
and fell with the tides there swam shoals of fish with prawns and 
jellyfish. Porpoises and seals are said to have followed. Within a 
few months of the inundation there settled from these waters the 
spores and freely swimming larval stages of seaweeds and of animals. 
Trees, walls, fences, houses and even pavements were covered with 
amazing quickness by filaments of green weed, by the conical shells 
of barnacles, by clusters of mussels and by irregular masses of sea 
mats. The barnacles, as is their habit, settled near high-tide mark, 
so leaving a zone of innumerable white points exposed on the trunks 
and branches of trees or on walls and fences when the tide feil. 
Some had attained an inch in breadth before the sea was driven 
back. Attached by their tough byssus threads, mussels clustered 
densely on walls, hung like strange fruit from the branches of trees 
and carpeted the ground. Within six months of settlement many 
were already over two inches long. Between and upon them there 
clustered a varied population of worms with crabs and smaller 
crustaceans and other creatures. Within the year of their domination, 
this population grew dense enough in places for the original settlers 
to be suffocated under the overlying layers of their successors. These 
massive beds of mussels had at least the virtue of protecting in some 
measure houses and pavements from the wash and occasional fury 
of the seas. Scattered more sparsely on trees and sometimes attached 
to earlier settled barnacles were thin-shelled oysters up to one and a 
half inches wide. With the invading sea there also came the motile 
young of animals which burrow in the bottom mud. The early 
stages of both cockles and clams must have been thus carried through 
the gaps in the dykes. These animals move little in adult life, and 
yet were found in abundance on the barren land which lay exposed 
when the sea had been pumped out. The rare animals were those 
that could not swim in actively, like fish and prawns, or be carried 
in passively during early life but could only move slowly along the 
bottom. For this reason marine snails, usually amongst the 
commonest of marine animals, were seldom found. 

Thus within the short space of one year the inhabitants of the 
sea had already to a great extent established themselves far and 
wide over the surface of what had been, and again became, the 
Island of Walcheren. Another year or so and its fauna and flora 
would have been indistinguishable from that of the surrounding 
shallow seas. The Dutch have a proud saying that “ God made the 
sea but the Hollander made the land.” At what cost of ceaseless 
vigilance their conquests must needs be maintained and how pre- 
carious is their hold is revealed in this tragic story of the utter 
obliteration of the fauna and flora of the land by the alien medium 
of the sea and its replacement, with such impressive speed, by marine 
animals and plants. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I consider the varied functions which I have performed in 
life I am aston:shed that I have been so seldom offered bribes. 
There was an occasion many years ago when mention was made 
of a farm in Macedonia. I am to this day uncertain whether the 
farm was proffered as an “ inducement” or whether I was merely 
be:ng regarded as a likely purchaser. The circumstances, however, 
in which the suggestion was tendered were such as to indicate an 
attempt to corrupt. I blushed. I was young at the time and my 
blush was more startling than that provoked by ordinary ingenuous 
shame ; in colour it resembled those small red objects which bi- 
cyclists attach to their back mudguards ; and it cast a glowing beam 
such as that cast, in pre-Shinwell days, by an electric stove. The 
effect of my blush on that occasion was that the offer of a farm 
in Macedonia was rapidly withdrawn. Some years later, having 
been of much assistance to an oi] expert, I was offered a small 
Greek torso. The man arrived with the torso enveloped in a news- 
paper and set it down triumphantly upon my desk. “There!” 
he exclaimed, “I picked this up for you on my way through 
Cairo.” It was then that I espied the adder of temptation sneaking 
through the grass. I should much have liked to possess that torso 
and there was no reason why the oil expert, having completed his 
negotiations, should not wish to celebrate the occasion with a gift. 
But such was the strength of civil service tradition that I rejected 
the torso. The oil expert was embarrassed by my refusal. “ Well,” 
he said, “ now I shall have to give it to the museum at Durban.” 
When I look back upon these two assaults upon my honour I find 
that I do not regret my Macedonian farm ; it would have been a 
most unmanageable object. But I do regret the Durban torso ; 
I regret the torso very much indeed. 


* . * . 


I have often broadcast in my life and for five years I was a 


Governor of the B.B.C. I have also reviewed more books than I 
care to remember. Yet no listener, dance-band leader, publisher 
or author has ever offered me a cigarette case, bottles of whisky, 
cuff-links (gold), or even a china ornament. I once, on the strength 
of a moving article upon this very page, received a pair of pyjamas 
as a present from a widow in Montana. And before the war I 
was sent by a listener in Jersey a little viburnum. Even if I scrape 
my memory and my conscience with the finest comb, I can recall 
only these four instances of corruption on my part or of attempted 
bribery on the part of others. The little viburnum which was sent 
me from Jersey is now a flourishing shrub; hitherto I have gazed 
upon it with pride and gratitude ; but since reading Sir Valentine 
Holmes’ report, and the comments made upon it in the public prints, 
my glance will wince away from it in guilt. It may be, of course, that 
the marked unreadiness on the part of listeners and dance-band 
leaders to send me cuff-links (gold) at Christmas is due to a defi- 
c.ency on my part of personal charm. But it may also be that my 
inability to dance, as well as my lack of all musical aptitudes, have 
detached me from that exotic world in which dance-band leaders 
flourish, since it would seem from Sir Valentine Holmes’ report 
that only those who are members of the music and variety depart- 
ments of the B.B.C. come within the orbit of these lavish gifts. 
The Talks Department, the News Department, and the members 
of the Brains Trust, as Christmas succeeds to Christmas, remain un- 
recognised and unrewarded. Yet in the world of song and dance 
there exists an ancient tradition, so it seems, of exchanging presents. 
All of which comes to me as a surprise. 
* * * * 


I remember after the first war meeting a Norwegian shipping 
magnate in Berlin. He told me that during the war he was obliged 
before his ships could leave their harbours to obtain a licence (or 
what was later known as a navicert) from a British Government 
department. The clerks employed in this office were mostly tempo- 
rary civil servants and their salaries were small indeed. My Nor- 
wegian friend was an immensely rich man and his business in 
war-time brought him enormous profits; it would have been easy 


for him to offer substantial inducements in order to obtain usefyl 
priorities. In other countries he had found that his business was 
much facil:tated by the provision of timely presents to junior clerks, 
“What seems so strange to me,” he said, “is not so much that | 
never offered any inducement to a British civil servant, but that 
the idea of so doing never entered my head. That is one of the 
things wh:ch makes your country so different from other countries.” 
His remarks induced in me at the time a warm feeling of vicarious 
virtue ; I felt proud and patriotic ; I felt that here was once again 
a demonstration of the deep moral principles by which my fellow 
countrymen are animated. I am aware, however, that all men are 
not honest by nature and that these deep moral principles, if they 
are to be universally reSpected, must be buttressed by the force 
of custom. This veneer of custom can easily be rubbed off. | 
have been told a disheartening story of what happened during the 
Boxer Rising in China in 1900. When the international armies 
entered Peking they proceéded to loot the Summer Palace. The 
diplomatists in the Legations were deeply shocked by this con- 
duct ; for four whole days they remained aloof from pillage. But 
when they observed Ming vases being used by marines to keep 
their sponges in, their veneer peeled off quite suddenly. Some 
of them (bur not, I think, the British) ordered out their jinrickshas 
and returned to their Legations with the jinrickshas weighted with 
amethyst and jade. ‘This story, if true, should warn us against being 
too self-righteous, or too self-confident, about loot. 
+ + * * 


Such comments as I have read upon Sir Valentine Holmes’ 
admirable report have not always been fair comments. I have often 
deplored a tendency among some sections of the Press to delight 
in catching the B.B.C. out. In so far as this represents a reaction 
against the sanctimonious tone which, the B.B.C. is apt to adopt, 
I regard it as a healthy reaction. But there are occasions when the 
publicity given to the incidental errors of the B.B.C. and the silence 
with which its merits are ignored strike me as downright mean. Nor 
do the public realise sufficiently that this most searching investigation 
undertaken by Sir Valentine was undertaken on the initiative and 
at the request of the B.B.C. itself and that in effect it represents 
a refutation of the wild allegations which had been made. I have 
met many people who are under the impression that the dance-band 
leaders are in some manner members of the B.B.C. staff and that 
the alleged practice of plugging songs and tunes is a practice for 
which the B.B.C. 1s itself in some way responsible. Even more 
curious is the assumption that, when the B.B.C. considers a performer 
as not up to standard, that performer has teen “banned.” If I 
write an article for a periodical and receive in return a slip saying 
“ The Editor regrets . . .” I do not go round London saying that 
I have been banned by that periodical ; I assume that the editor did 
not consider my contribution up to standard and I conceal the 
humiliating fact as best I may. But if the B.B.C. considers a comedian 
or a vocalist too incompetent even for the Light Programme, then 
howls rise to heaven that owing to some corrupt conspiracy a “ ban” 
has been imposed. 

. 7 * * 


All sensible people, and all friends of the B.B.C., will welcome 
the Valentine Holmes report. These allegations and insinuations 
have been circulating for years, and it has always proved difficult to 
pin them down. My sole regret (and as a former member of the 
Board of Governors I must assume a share of respons:bility) is that 
this investigation was not held many years ago. Since what, after 
all, does it disclose? It discloses that the particular section of the 
B.B.C. which has to deal with the entertainment world has allowed 
itself to be infected by the customs prevailing in that world. They 
are bad customs and must immediately be prohibited. I entirely 
agree that the B.B.C. in al] such matters must be as Caesar’s wife; 
any custom or habit which lays any department of the B.B.C. open 
to charges of partiality should be abolished; but it is only fair 
to recall that Caesar, unlike the B.B.C., was not polygamous. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Othello.’’ By William Shakespeare (Piccadilly). 

Or all the tragedies this is the most compact. There are no 
digressions, few irrelevancies and above all no potential rescue 
parties. Though the forces of light are represented, they are there, 
on Cyprus, trapped and impotent in the shadow of Iago’s male- 
yolence. No visible retribution, no Macduff or Edgar of Fortinbras, 
approaches from afar ; there is no alternative to, no outlet from, the 
poisoned microcosm on the island. By comparison with the other 
tragedies Othello is, as they used to say of revues, intime ; this 
quality of concentration, this steadiness of focus, is of immense value 
to the play. 

At the Piccadilly it is acted very well indeed. Mr. Jack Hawkins’ 
Othello is a fine performance. The glamour, the simplicity and the 
underlying barbarity of the Moor are all there, and if, when Iago 
puts him on the rack, he does not quite rise to the greatest heights he 
is very little short of them. At the end of the play he is superb. 
His sufferings all but over, Orhello—like the dying bear—makes a 
simpler, more direct appeal to our emotions because his own are 
now relatively uncomplex; and here Mr. Hawkins is intensely 
moving. 

But for all the excellence of this Othello it is Mr. Anthony Quayle’s 
shrewd, firm, vigorous account of Iago that will remain longest in the 
memory. His wife is almost the only character of any importance 
who does not refer to Iago as “ honest,” and most of them apply the 
epithet repeatedly ; the actor’s first problem is therefore to provide 
the villain with a personality and a manner calculated to earn this 
commendation. Mr. Quayle manages this beautifully. He is not 
merely plausible, he does not give the impression of wearing a 
mask ; he presents just the right sort of rugged exterior, implies in 
just the right sort of off-hand, take-it-or-leave-it way a heart of 
gold beneath it. Having thus satisfactorily established his relations 
with the other characters, Iago has the even harder task of estab- 
lishing satisfactory relations with himself. Mr. Quayle is not content 
to fall back on Coleridge’s formula of “ motiveless malignity.” He 
gives due weight to Iago’s ambition, to his sexual jealousy both of 
Othello and Cassio and above all to that promiscuous itch for throw- 
ing his weight about, for imposing his will on others, which is im- 
plicit in the important line, “ Pleasure and action make the hours 
seem short.” Admittedly all this motivation, however skilfully it is 
handled, leaves in Iago’s character a residue which can only be 
explained by talking about Absolute Evil or (more colloquially) “a 
nasty piece of work”; but Mr. Quayle’s interpretation places the 
minimum of reliance on these facile imponderables. It is really 3 
splendid piece of acting. 

Miss Elizabeth Kentish is a good Desdemona, but Miss Fay 
Compton Emilia erred, I thought, on the side of gentility ; with 
Iago played as (roughly) a Warrant Officer she had the air of having 
married below her station. Mr. Geoffrey Keen was a sympathetic 
but perhaps rather too ineffective Cassio, and Mr. Ivan Staff showed 
considerable promise as the dupe Roderigo. 

The production by Mr. Peter Powell was highly intelligent from 
a textual point of view, but in other respects was below the level of 
the acting. The Senate scene was badly handled, as was the brawl 
in which Cassio is wounded, and a shortage of both man-power and 
equipment was painfully apparent at moments—such as the arrest 
of Iago—when a show of force is called for. The sets had little to 
recommend them, and nobody was much helped by an asymmetrical 
ramp, a sort of theatrical Mulberry, which, though it would have 
been invaluable for getting an armoured fighting vehicle on to a 
tank-transporter, seemed out of place in Othello’s bedroom with the 
bed on top of it. Specially composed music was played at rare but 
still too frequent intervals. 

But these are minor defects in a production which no one should 
miss if he can help it. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


‘The Other Love *’ (Empire).——“ La Fille du Puisatier ’’ (Rialto). 


BarsarRA STANWYCK is a screen actress of exceptional calibre. She 
clearly has an intellectual, perhaps even an acid, appreciation of the 
essential values, both negative and positive, of the film as a form 
of expression. Her acting technique is based on this appreciation, 
but it is not cold or calculated as a result; rather is it used as a 
supremely skilful method of conveying emotions with a delicacy 


and subtlety attained by very few others. In The Other Love she 
remains throughout a genuine human being with whose thoughts 
and feelings one never ceases to sympathise. She portrays a famous 
pianist afflicted with tuberculosis, and consigned to a Swiss sanatorium 
in the hope that it is not too late for a complete cure. In due course 
the doctor in charge falls in love with her, and she with him, 
though she will not consciously admit it. A chance meeting with 
a handsome and wealthy racing motorist, together with a dose of 
that unceasingly popular film complaint—psycho-neurosis—lands her 
in a passionate elopement to Monte Carlo. Inevitably, her T.B. 
catches up with her. She returns to the sanatorium, marries the 
doctor and dies, while he is stumblingly and affectionately playing 
the piano to her. 

It is a film, therefore, full of strong emotional situations concen- 
trated into a narrow but highly dramatic plot. In addition to Miss 
Stanwyck’s dominating performances, David Niven provides a touch- 
ing and nicely-keyed portrait of the doctor, and a newcomer, Richard 
Conte, acts well in addition to looking faun-like to a degree which 
will flutter a million female hearts in this film and, no doubt, in 
many more to come. There is, by the way, remarkably little piano- 
work considering the heroine’s profession ; although our old friend 
Mr. Show Pan crops up from time to time. But there is an enormous 
amount of wealth. In fact the whole action of the story is dominated 
by the fact that all the characters ooze money from every pore. The 
sanatorium is more luxurious than the most de luxe hotel. The 
heroine, arriving at Monte Carlo with nothing but the dress she 
is wearing, acquires within a few minutes a trousseau of unparalleled 
splendour. Her lover fills her room with several hundred red roses. 
There is a gigantic steam-yacht, sleek, enormous cars, cascades of 
champagne. 

* * * * 

La Fille du Puisatier was made by Marcel Pagnol, the director of 
that enchanting film La Femme cu Boulanger, in which Raimu gave 
the performance of his career. In this film—Raimu’s last—is to be 
found much but not all of the quality of La Femme du Boulanger. 
The story is weaker, because it is much nearer the stock film formula; 
it is the work not of Giono, but of Pagnol himself. It deals with 
the trials of a well-digger and his daughter over an illegitimate baby, 
and its climax is as improbably sentimental as anything cooked up 
by a large team of ace script-writers in Hollywood. But there is 
Raimu, and there is Fernandel; and a wholly charming performance 
by Josette Day. There are, too, the heat and the sunshine, the fresh 
sweatiness of the Provencal landscape and its people—the people of 
the villages and of the small provincial towns. This earthy human 
quality is the hallmark of Pagnol’s work, and he achieves it by what 
seems to be a deliberate avoidance of the frills and furbelows of 
film-making. The photography is seldom more than adequate. The 
scenes are thrown roughly together rather than edited. The general 
impression is that Pagnol has little interest in technical quality. Yet 
there emerges a convincing reality, perhaps because the camera seems 
to have been hastily trained on an incident in order not to miss it 
before it is over—since it cannot be repeated. And, of course, Raimu 
and Fernandel are, each in his own way, beyond compare. For them 
alone this film must not be missed. Basit WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


THERE were two ballet revivals last week, La Féte Etrange at Sadler’s 
Wells and The Sleeping Beauty at Covent Garden. For the first, 
Lennox Berkeley has orchestrated various pianoforte works by Fauré, 
a virtually impossible task which he has done as successfully as 
could be hoped. The purely pianistic figuration of so much of the 
music, not to speak of arpeggio or broken-chord accompaniments 
(as in the middle section of the Sixth Nocturne, for example) really 
defies transposition to any other medium. (t is never possible to find 
anything but an approximately equivalent effect, and the general, 
over-all impression tends to be fussy and rather noisy (as in the 
Fifth Barcarolle), simply because the mere number of notes which 
Fauré compasses in even his most fluid and tranquil pianoforte- 
writing look and sound formidable when transferred to the strings 
or the wood wind. Mr. Berkeley very seldom accepted defeat: 
that is to say, he very seldom had recourse to the harp. The ballet 
itself seemed oddly independent of the music. It is understandable 
to dance a game of blind man’s buff to the opening of the Second 
Impromptu, but nothing could be less suited to the beautifully 
Ivrical middle section; and this was only one of several similar 
discrepancies. June Brae danced the Bride with great feeling, and 
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Donald Britton was excellent as the Country Boy; but the story 
is too thin and the “ moods” are too moody. 
* * * * 


The Sleeping Princess probably contains some of Tchaikovsky’s 
best music. I doubt if he ever wrote anything better than the 
introduction to Act 3, for example. Moira Shearer was a really 
enchanting Princess Aurora, quite making up in lyrical charm for 
any small uncertainties in her technique. Gillian Lynne’s Lilac 
Fairy was beautifully beneficent and mysterious, and Avril Navarre 
showed great distinction as the Fairy of the Golden Vine and again, 
in the Divertissements, as the White Cat. Violetta Prokhorova and 
Alexis Rassine, as the Blue Birds, were the high lights of the last 
act. Frederick Ashton’s Carabosse was really sinister and not merely 
grotesque, which is an achievement. Oliver Messel’s sets were not 
only a perfect background but an integral part of the spectacle. 
Act 1 seemed to me particularly successful, with four large black 
hats on four small pages holding the whole colour scheme together. 

. * * * 


The 47th in the series of French concerts at the Wigmore Hall 
was given by Iréne Joachim and Marie-Thérése Fourneau. Mlle. 
Joachim sang seven of the best-known Fauré songs and the Chansons 
de Bilitis and four of the Ariettes Oubliéges of Debussy. Her Fauré 
was cold and correct, but her technical accomplishment carried her 
through the Debussy. The fact that she sang all these classical 
French songs with the music (which she obviously needed) probably 
explains a certain air of detachment and a lack of conviction in all 
her singing, but it was not complimentary to her audience. Mile. 
Fourneau played six of Debussy’s pianoforte studies with great 
technical skill and a fine sense of tone-gradation. She might, perhaps, 
have allowed a little more space to the composer’s imagination and 
herself a little more sense of poetry; and this lack of a spontaneous 
lyrical vein rather marred her Fauré. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Tue greater part of the unique and priceless exhibition of French 
tapestries which was first shown in Paris in the summer and autumn 
of last year is now to be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Our most grateful thanks are due to the French Government, the Arts 


Council and the museum authorities for making this possible. The . 


tapestries, which were secreted during the war years, have been 
brought together prior to dispersal to their various owners, and it is 
unlikely that such a concentration of masterpieces of the first import- 
ance will ever again be seen. Some of them are seldom to be viewed 
even in France, and though a number of the hangings shown in Paris 
are not included at the Victoria and Albert, the present exhibition is 
in one or two respects even more complete than its predecessor. 

The famous fourteenth-century series of The Apocalypse, from 
Angers, without doubt the most important mediaeval tapestry in 
existence, besides its wealth of historical interest and the depth and 
sincerity of its religious feeling, shows, despite its origins in rwelfth- 
century illumination, an instinctive grasp of the potentialities and 
limitations of the medium which was scarcely to be surpassed by 
subsequent weavers. All the early work—La Vie Seigneuriale, the 
Legend of St. Stephen and the well-known Dame a la Licorne—is 
delightful and charming, the last series, with its delicate allegories 
of the five senses, surely reaching the consummation of romantic 
mediaevalism. Upon these innocent fancies—the flower-bespattered 
grounds, the birds of the air and the playful beasts of the field, the 
dogs and the monkeys and the leverets, all realised in the decorative 
linear formalisations of Gothic with an elegant boldness, with the 
paradoxical combination of splendour and refinement to which 
tapestry so lends itself—one may watch the gradual and not very 
happy impact of the Renaissance. From the middle of the sixteenth 
century the increasingly luxurious note, resulting from new technical 
control, is allied to a more worldly superficiality. The great historical 
and allegorical compositions of the Gobelins factory,designed to mirror 
le Roi Soleil, are of unparalleled opulence ; but the new tendency to 
vie with the painted picture—a tendency which led Oudry in the 
following century to increase the number of tints at the weaver’s dis- 
posal to more than 10,000—led also to decadence and the final 
degeneration of the eighteen-hundreds, a period over which the ex- 
hibition happily draws a veil. 

The modern revival, centred on Aubusson and associated primarily 
with Lurcat and Saint-Saens, reaches back directly to the bold 
decorative invention of the mediaeval work. It is strong in design, 
exciting in colour. A simplified technique, based on a relatively 
small range of tints and a coarse texture resulting from the use of 
heavier thread, accords with contemporary taste. M.H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


THERE has been a good deal of psychology about the programmes 
during the past week. This, I think, is a good thing, because the 
material of psychology—ideas, thoughts, dreams and suchlike insub- 
stantialities—seems to me to be part of the very stuff of radio, or, at 
any rate, to be ideally suitable for radio treatment. Dreams, Kenneth 
Alexander’s play in the Third Programme on March 24th, was an 
outstanding demonstration of this suitability. It was merely the 
dramatised story of a surgeon suffering from an unrecognised mental 
conflict and rapidly heading for a breakdown ; and of his treatment 
by a psychiatrist who cures him by studying his dreams. It was 
excellently done, and it had all the excitement of a good detective 
story as the hidden secrets of the surgeon’s sub-conscious mind were 
brought, one by one, into the light of day. Nesta Pain’s production 
had exactly the right touch and tempo, while Edward Chapman and 
Ralph Truman contributed first-rate performances as the surgeon and 
the psychiatrist respectively. 
* * * * 


Dreams showed psycho-analysis in action. Two talks—or, rather, 
a discussion and a talk—by a psycho-analyst presented the subject in 
a more theoretical aspect. I found them less interesting and less 
enlightening than the play, mainly, I think, because the psycho- 
analyst was not a very good broadcaster ; his voice had the fog in 
it, and his manner tended to monotony. 
* + * * 


Psychology came into the programme again with Too Many People, 
Joyce Hunter’s programme about crowds. Her treatment of the 
subject was rather like an argument in a pub, with all the inconse- 
quence and illogicality which such discussions display. But its con- 
clusion was sound enough ; as one of the characters put it, “ When a 
lot of people get together they behave like asses.” The gullibility of 
the crowd, its susceptibility to emotional appeal, its terrifying in- 
humanity—all these were skilfully conveyed, and there was a delight- 
fully malicious sketch of a high-pressure holiday-camp organiser. 
William Hughes, the producer, Carleton Hobbs as the agitator and 
Robert Mawdesley as the individualist entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing, with results that were entirely satisfactory. 

* * * > 


There was a stimulating quality about John Maddison’s two talks 
in the Third Programme on Contemporary Values andi the Cinema. 
Using Cohen-Séat’s recent (and evidently important) Essai sur les 
Principes d’une Philosophie du Cinéma as a springboard, he plunged 
fairly deeply into the fundamentals of cinematic art, and made a 
cogent plea for more serious study and criticism of the cinema, espe- 
cially in its sociological and psychological aspects. Quite a lot of 
what he had to say could be applied, mutatis mutandis, to radio—a 
topic which it would be interesting, and perhaps profitable, to pursue. 

* * * * 


Rather pretentiously announced as “ an almost surrealist adventure,” 
and illustrated in The Radio Times by a Dali-esque photo-montage, 
Poor Girl’s Riches, by Bernard Coaling and Robin Whitworth, aroused 
expectations which it grievously failed to satisfy. There was certainly 
nothing surrealist about it. Stripped of its trappings, it began as a 
fairy-story that took the wrong turning and ended as a sentimental- 
moral anecdote of the school of Christy* Old Organ and Papa's 
Letter. I have heard and liked some previous programmes in the 
series Paths of Progress, to which Poor Girl’s Riches belonged ; but 
this contribution certainly failed to come off. 

* * * + 


Norman Edwards is one of the most experienced and deftest of 
radio dramatists, but I found his new play, All the Way to ’Frisco, 
disappointing. It is, of course, skilfully written, and it holds one’s 
attention to the end. It is very slight—little more than a sketch. 
But the surprise twist at the end seemed to me to be forced and un- 
natural; by neglecting to provide any hints of Mrs. Smith’s true 
character the author did not play fair with his listeners. For me the 
most notable feature of the production was Gladys Young’s wholly 
admirable performance as Mrs. Smith. 

* * * . 

Fenland floods have continued to provide good broadcasting 
material, of which effective use has been made. A short feature pro- 
gramme after the I p.m. news on Tuesday was excellent, and J. Went- 
worth Day—an admirable broadcaster, of genuinely “ earthy ” quality 
—spoke interestingly about the long-term effects of the floods in a 
news talk on Monday. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 
SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


Six,—Sir John Therne’s remarks in your issue of March 21st on the 
prospective fate of British members cf the Civil Service in India prompt 
me to refer to the treatment which is being accorded to British ex- 
employees of the former Municipal Council of the International Settlement 
at Shanghai. Their fate may well serve as a warning. After being told 
that it was their duty to carry on at their posts in Shanghai they eventually 
found themselves in Japanese internment camps. During their internment 
they were sustained by the hope and belief that, when victory came, they 
would go back to the work to which they had devoted their careers, and 
in which they had taken both pleasure and pride. Instead, on their release 
they found themselves without funds, without homes, often without the 
chattels they had had to abandon in their homes, and above all with their 
careers abruptly cut short. The 1943 Treaty with China had provided 
for the transfer of the International Settlement to the Chinese, but that 
transfer was to take place after the necessary arrangements .had been 
made. Instead, it took the form of the seizure of the Settlement and 
Municipal Offices by the armed forces of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment. The former British municipal officials were told they were not 
wanted and had to accept a fait accompli. 

That was over 18 months ago, and we still await some definite indica- 
tion as to how and when the Chinese Government propose to discharge 
their legal and moral obligaticns to us. Meanwhile the great majcrity 
are having to subsist on capital savings in the form of periodic payments 
by the British Government against the sums to our credit in the Super- 
annuation Fund of the former Municipal Council, a fund which, it should 
be added, is fully secured, so that the Government are taking no risk nor 
unduly straining the bounds of generosity there. Despite pronounce- 
ments that the Government have made and will continue to make every 
effort to find employment for those who have thus been deprived of their 
livelihocd, a great many have still to have any tangible proof of those 
efforts. At forty-plus we are told we are too old; certainly we cannot 
find pensionable employment comparable to that we have had taken from 
us through no fault of cur own. The attitude of the British Government 
can be shown by the follewing extract from an official letter. “ As regards 
the circumstances in which these employees lost their livelihocd. ... The 
former Shanghai Municipal Council, therefore, came to an end de jure 
on the 20th May, 1943, and according to such infermation as is available 
to the Foreign Office all British employees -had their services terminated 
by the de facto Council before that date.” Thus the British Government 
ue prepared to accept as legal our dismissal by an authority which had 
been set up and was being maintained by Japanese bayonets. Moreover, 
the contention that the former Shanghai Municipal Council came to an 
end de jure in May, 1943, is extremely debatable. Certainly there is 
nething in the Treaty to justify it, as was pointed out in an article in 
The Times on March 5th. 

The same letter referring to the question of compensation for loss of 
employment asserts that the Chinese Government only assumed the official 
obligations and liabilities of the former International Settlement at 
Shanghai, and the implication is that ncthing more is to be expected or 
asked for. Apparently six months’ salary in lieu of netice is to be deemed 
sufficient compensation for the loss of what was always considered by the 
Council itself as a permanent career. Such is the attitude of the Govern- 
ment to men and wemen whom they have deprived of their career. Sir 
John Thorne does well to be apprehensive as regards the treatment likely 
to be accorded the Indian Civil Servants. They, however, are many 
and have also many influential friends. We of Shanghai can only appeal 
to the innate sense of the British public for justice and fair dealing — 
Yours faithfully, E. H. ANSTICE. 

31 Norbins Road, Glastonbury. 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 


Sir,—With all due deference to the Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, it is difficult to imagine that anyone who in 
this year of grace, 1947, seriously believes, or even leads Professor Raven 
to assume that he believes, in the existence of a “conspiracy of silence 
which still closes the pulpits to any discussion of Biblical criticism,” can 
really be “a great churchgoer ” (in whatever sense of the word “ great”), 
let alone “a great historian.” That particular myth is sadly dated, and 
now belongs to the same limbo as “ the Fatal Opulence of Bishops ” and 
“the Hidden Hand.” Dr. Raven’s unnamed but church-going acquaintance 
must surely be aware that the pulpit is hardly the appropriate place 
for “discussion of Biblical criticism.” I myself have many times had 
the privilege of sitting under Dr. Raven, and I cannot recall ever having 
heard him preach a sermon that would satisfy this description: for Dr. 
Raven knows the difference between a sermon and a lecture, and to that 
extent appears to have the advantage cf his anonymous but distinguished 
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friend. In any case, vague allegations regarding the suppression by “ too 
many of our Christian leaders” of unwelcome brands of theology come 
very oddly from the doyen of the Divinity Faculty at Cambridge, of 
which the predominantly monochrome complexion sugzests that it has 
taken all too seriously the maxim of Psalm cxxxiii. i.: “ Behold, how good 
and joyful a thing it is: brethren, to dwell together in unity!” Possibly 
Liberals would be less intolerant if they did not suffer from the delusion 
that they are being persecuted.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
20 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. CHARLES SMYTH. 


Sirn,—May I say how much I appreciated Canon Raven’s article, 
“Criticism and Faith,” in your issue of March 28th. “ That conspiracy 
of silence which still closes the pulpits to any discussion of Biblical 
criticism” is absolutely true. Even in The Times, which I have read 
pretty regularly for the iast 30 years, it was not until December, 1945, 
that the “ Correspondent ” of the Saturday religious article had the courage 
to state plainly “ the words of the Scriptures must not be taken literally.” 
It is the “ Fundamentalists ” who are at the back of English and American 
sympathy with the Jewish demand for Palestine, and it is the extreme 
Anglo-Catholics who draw down the “black curtain” of silence at the 
mention of any Biblical criticism. Is it to b: wondered at that there has 
been a world-wide decay of religion when difficulties are avoided and 
truth unexplained?—Yours faithfully, A, SOMMERVILLE. 
Hillside, Ilkley, Y orks. 


THE NURSING CRISIS 


Sir,—I have been much interested in the correspondence evoked by my 
article in your issue of March 14th. On the whole, your correspondents 
are in agreement with me, but Miss Hilda M. Gration, who is herself a 
sister-tutor, objects to my stricture on the “ academic jargon” which 
some nursing students have to learn in the preliminary training schools. 
Miss Gration sets out the syllabus of instruction in these schcols, about 
which I have no complaint, and continues, “ Surely it is quite obvious 
that these subjects, properly taught, are most intimately connected with 
nursing the sick and with much of the work in the health services that 
many nurses undertake after training.” With this I also agree, my main 
objection being that so many nyrses are not “ preperly taught,” but rather 
that an attempt is made to pack their minds with a Ict of half-digested 
fact. which have no relation to nursing. Not a few potential nurses find 
that they cannot remember what they do not understand, and, supposing 
that such knowledge is essential for becoming an efficient nurse, are put 
off by it and give up their career. 2 

Miss Gration also regards as impracticable my suggestion that the 
student nurse should spend “a limited time each day in the wards, with 
oppertunities for lectures, classes, and so on.” But what can possibly be 
wrong with this? If the nurse has an hour a day for lectures and classes 
—arranged to suit her convenience and not that of her teachers only— 
another hour for quiet study, six.hours are left to be spent with patients 
in the wards, and this is only two hours less daily than any trained nurse 
spends if a 96-hour fortnight is worked. No patient can expect to have 
the same nurse all the time, and the student nurse, whose responsibility 
must be limited, is the ome on whose services the patient is least 
dependent. Moreover, we have been repeatedly told by those who have 
had experience of part-time nursing that the necessarily frequent change 
of personnel is well received, at any rate by the chronic sick. With Miss 
Gration’s “constructive points” I have no quarrel.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS. 


Sir,—Dr. Somerville Hastings’s letter of March 14th causes me at last 


to write. Fafit indignatio litteras. My daughter was studying at the 
Lausanne University when war broke out. She went immediately to an 
officially recognised nurses’ training school at Geneva for six mon'ths, 
with practical training in hospitals during the morning, lectures and 
study in the afternoon. Passing out, she spent two and half years in 
large hospitals at Geneva and Neuchatel, in the operating theatre, 
surgical, medical and maternity wards. One month's refresher course at 
the nurses’ school preceded a successful examination and the granting of 
her diploma, recognised by all hospital authorities in Switzerland. 
Armistice found her acting as ward sister. Full of enthusiasm, she 
rushed home. She applied as a British subject for some recognition 
of her previous training; to be allowed to serve for, say, one year in a 
London hospital to learn English medical terms and methods, and then 
sit for the S.R.N. examination. The papers she had seen were of the 
same standard as tthe ones she had already passed. The answer was 
“No”; she must serve again three years. She applied to the Colonial 
Office for work anywhere; answer “ No.” Speaking French fluently, fair 
German and “kitchen Swahili,” she applied to the Queen Alexandra 
Nursing Service for work in any occupied territory, anywhere. Answef 
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“No.” And soon. After three moniths of effort, she returned to work 
for the Swiss Red Cross as ward sister to English sick children! She 
has now been offered a post at £200 a year, as typist, etc., by a doctor 
in the colony where she was born. I rejoice she refuses to descend the 
easy slope of Avernus. At her request, I use a nom de plume.—Yours 


faithfully, Lex. 
POST HASTE 


Sir.—Your correspondents, Messrs. D. Groyther Moore and St. John 
Ervine, are no doubt justified from their point of view in their complaints 
concerning a postal service that n$akes a profit of £36,000.000. With 
your permission I wish to underline the claim that the service, despite 
the higher charges, has deteriorated. My home is on an island, the 
historical Isle of Lismore. But unlike other island communities, we 
are not adrift in distant waters. A ferry, 1,200 yards wide—it is less 
when the tide is out—separates us from the mainland, where a good 
rosd connects with the railway three miles away. By rail, access is had 
to and from all parts of Great Britain and the rest of the world. Despite 
our accessibility, however, delivery and collection of mails are provided 
on four days of the week only. A person belonging to Lismore can leave 
Edinburgh or Glasgow on Monday by the same train as carries his daily 
newspaper and be home that day for lunch; his newspaper, however, 
will not be delivered until late on Wednesday afternoon. Is is no 
exaggeration to say that the mail service to Lismore was much better 
in the days of Cucen Victcria than it is to-day; that it was equally 
good more than a hundred years ago; and that it was net much 
worse at the end of the eighteenth century. Records show that in 1790 
mails were collected and delivered on three days a week, when they 
were conveyed to and from the south by runner. In 1840, long before the 
railway arrived in Argyll, there was a daily service, and the newspaper 
published in Edinburgh or Glasgow in the morning was in Lismore 
early the following day. Queen Victoria, as a special request on her 
Jubilee, laid it as an obligation on the Postmaster General to provide 
where at all possible a daily service for her subjects. Can it be that 
the Postmaster General cannot administer this national service because 
he did not nationalise it himself? Someone should tell him that it is 
not yet a national service, and that if he only spends these millions 
wisely in providing equal facilities and privileges for all the King’s 
subjects, he need no longer be odd man out jn this ploy of nationalisation 
among his colleagues.—Yours faithfully, IAN CARMICHAEL. 
The Manse, Lismore, Argyll. 


MACHINES FOR MINING 


Sir—Mr. Attlee has announced that the Government 
priority to the preduction of coal-mining machinery. May I suggest 
that giving priority—whatever that vague phrase may mean—is not 
enough, and that the Government should mobilise the engineering firms 
ef the country for the production of coal-mining equipment in the same 
way as they were mobilised for the production of munitions during 
the war. There are two principal coal-cutting machines available for 
use—the British-produced Meco-Moore machine, which both cuts and 
loads the coal, and a German machine which, according to an account 
in The Daily Express, is peculiarly suitable for cutting thin seams. Thus 
we now have machines suitable for both thick and thin seams, and each, 
manned by a smal] team, oipable of turning out thousands of tons per 
month, particularly if they are worked right round the clock by three 
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shifts of men. Yet, according to The Daily Express, only one firm jg 
engaged in producing the Meco-Moore machine, and I doubt if a single 
firm in this country is yet producing the German machine. Instead of 
all the leading engineering firms in the country being engaged in their 
construction, assisted by extensive sub-contracting for the smaller parts 
by the smaller firms, we are promised only a vague “priority.” We 
are continually assured that the solution of the problem must take a 
long time. Why? If this spirit had prevailed during the war we should 
have lost it. But, instead of whimpering about the long time production 
would take, we then set about organising output, with the result that 
we Obtained machines and munitions within a short time. Faithfully 
yours, CHARLES EDWARD PELL, 
127 Main Road, Barton Seagrave, Kettering, Northants. 


WHITE MAN AMONG BLACKS 


Sir.—The suggestion made by the Acting High Commissiqner for South 
Africa, in reply to my letter to you of March 8th, that the case against 
the Rev. Michael Scott was adjourned at the request of the Crown and 
had nothing to do with the outbreak of smallpox, is not borne out by 
the South African Press. The Johannesburg Star, reporting the case on 
February 13th, said: “On the application of the Defence the hearing 
was adjourned to March 3rd. Mr. Scott told the magistrate that the 
reason for applying for the adjournment was that there was a very serious 
outbreak of smallpox, and not very much order was being maintained.” 
When I wrote to you I was calling attention to the situation produced 
by what seemed to me an unjust law. The suggestion in the letter 
of the Acting High Commissioner that when the prosecution was brought 
there was some doubt as to whether the shanty town was within an urban 
area, and, therefore, the law in question was not valid, makes the case 
much more shocking. I understand that Scott has now been sentenced to 
a fine of £5 or fourteen davs’ hard labour, but the sentence has been 
suspended for a year on condition of his not being convicted again during 
that time.—Yours faithfully, STANLEY EVANs. 
38 Barrow Hill Road, N.W.8. 


UPROOTED HUMANITY 


S1r,—May I refer to Sir Angus Watson’s reply published on March 21st, 
In our desire to be brief, Sir Angus and I were not clear to each other. 
In the course of making three positive suggestions, I only showed inci- 
dentally that, as regards Jewish European refugees, they have been 
successfully settled on the land in Argenzina and B.\azil where, I admit, 
I had not understood that Sir Angus was envisaging a Jewish State. The 
penultimate line of my letter (March 14th) pleaded our own indus- 
tries’ and agriculture’s need of the skilled Allied refugees. More than 
50 per cent. (that is, the majosity) of the European refugees of Jewish 
faith are not of Allied but, however ironical it may seem, of enemy 
or ex-enemy nationality. In number they are, moreover, only slightly 
more than 100,000 of the million refugees in Western Europe, who are 
mainly Allied and Christian. Sir Angus is, of course, right in saying 
that the former (save perhaps as textile workers) are not so easily and 
productively employable here. 

I have closely observed, over a number of years and not without sym- 
pathy, the main compact communities of Jewish faith of various nation- 
alities in Eastern Europe, Arabic Africa and Arabic Asia, and one of the 
alternative projects which I ventured to submit to the Evian Committee 
(which succeeded the Nansen Office) was for the financing and creation 
of specific industrial cities of refuge in unindustrialised countries needing 
the industries in question. I* was not suggested that it would be easy. 
But my letter on Western Europe’s uprooted humanity concerned more 
the million Allied refugees than any one particular group. For highly 
industrialised exporting countries (like Belgium, Britain and North 
America) a wider world-perspective of uprooted humanity is gained by 
the knowledge that the million refugees in Western Europe are relatively 
few among the tens of millions of bombed-out, or devastated and home- 
less, in China, the U.S.S.R. and Germany who have not yet regained 
even a prospect of purchasing-power to buy our exports when produced. 
Economically, reconstruction, like peace, is indivisible-—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Tracy PuILiprs. 

46 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


YOUNG FISHERMEN 


Sir,.—There are thousands of youths in this country, between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen, who are anxious to go to sea as fishermen in the 
trawling industry. Apart from the adventure and healthy life which 
trawling offers, the rewards are high and a qualified deck-hand can earn 
as much as £20 a week, with poundage, during a good season in the 
deep-sea grounds. Unfortunately, although there is no dearth of candi- 
dates. and the industry is seriously in need of crews to man the fishing 
fleets, youths under eighteen cannot be accepted for training under the 
Fishermen’s Training Scheme owing to their liability to National Service. 








THE 


The present food crisis makes it imperative that greater quantities of fish 
should be made available for the consumer, and the Government should 
seriously consider granting exemption from National Service to young 
men of the right type who are anxious to enter this vital industry. It 
js in the interests of the community that fishing should be given equal 
priority with coal-mining and agriculture.—Yours faithfully, 

405-6 Grand Buildings, London, W.C. 2. RAYMOND O’SHEA. 


TOLERANCE OR CONCEIT 
$ir,—Janus’s comment in your issue of March 28th on the surprise of the 
Soviet delegation on finding a portrait of George Washington (a British 
traitor!) in the National Gallery can be, perhaps, surpassed by the surprise 
of a German international lawyer when I showed him, in 1936, the 
ex-Kaiser’s full-length life-size portrait hanging in the card room of the 
principal Service club in London, where it had, in fact, hung throughout 
the war. “No other nation would leave hanging, particularly in a 
Service club, a portrait of their principal enemy,” said the German. The 
ex-Kaiser was an honorary Admiral in the Royal Navy and his portrait 
still hangs in the club, although in a room no longer used by members. 
Can there be a better example of “ the British characteristic of toleration ”? 
—Yours faithfully, H. R. SANDWITH. 
Battle. 


1947 TERMINOLOGY 


Sirn—Agreed: cancel “ luxury,” institute “ abundance.”—Yours faithfully, 
LESLIE BUCKLE. 


Caton Lodge, Station Walk, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 


INVITATION TO RUSSIA 


Sirn—Apropes of the emigration of prominent German scientists and 
technicians to Russia, a recent issue of the Géitinger Universitatszeitung 
enlightens us somewhat on that subject. Many experts have already 
“accepted” the ehrenvollen Ruf to continue their special research in 
Russia. One prominent physicist, however, declined to accept such an 
invitation when it came to him. He was then placed “ under observation ” 
for a few days, with the result that it was announced that Professor X, 
the eminent physicist, had finally decided to accept this call, feeling 
“greatly honoured ” by his being “ selected.”—Yours truly, 
10 Mile Point, Victoria, B.C. H. T. Gussow. 


THUMBS DOWN 


Sir,—It was interesting to read, in this issue of The Spectator, your 
remarks upon the mistaken use of the terms “ Thumbs up ” and “ Thumbs 
down,” for I had always fallen into the error of thinking that the latter 
meant “ Kill him.” Turning to Lord Lytton’s book, The Last Days of 
Pompeii, I found in Book 2, Chapter 1, that Burbo, the inn-keeper, says 
to Lydon, “If I press down my thumb to save you, may the Fates cut my 
thread!” So that in Lord Lytton’s day the terms were used correctly. 
How the mistake originated I cannot think, except that in these days the 
English language is misused and distorted in every conceivable way.— 
CONSTANCE DOMVILLE. 


Yours truly, 
Lauriston, The Green, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


PROMOTION FOR MR. NICOLSON 


Sir—Apropos of the recent article in The Spectator about the tourist 

trade in England, I should like to suggest that Mr. Harold Nicolson be 

appointed Tourist-Controller, a post which he would fulfil admirably and 

in which his versatile gifts and charm would find full scope—I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, MuriE- G. E. Harris. 
Ye Green Forge, Withyham. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THREE swallows were seen at close range over Port Meadow by Oxford 
on March 24, giving a good illustration of the influence of date over 
weather. The swallow has been taken as the type of spring and spring 
migration for at least the two thousand years since some pre-Aristotelian 
poet decided that “ one swallow does not make spring.” We have learned 
a deal of the northward, though not so much about the southward, journey 
of the swallows. They fly north from South Africa, the largest body 
perhaps preferring the coast line, on a wide front, obeying on the whole 
an isothermic line and making singularly consistent appearances according 
to the latitude. June in parts of Scandinavia corresponds to April in 
mid-England. However, they come in successive waves and the dates 
of the first nests vary more widely than the dates of arrival. One year 
@ pair in my neighbourhood built in mid-April and reared four broods in 
the same nests, repaired and cleaned for them by the fond observer. 
Another year, on the same outhouse, only two broods were reared and 
the first nest was not finished till the second week of May. Instances 
have been multiplied of the local fidelity of the pairs over intervals as 
long as six years. Over all those thousands of miles a picture of home 
must have been at the back of their minds. Tennyson’s “true and 
tender ” were well up to his high standard of accuracy. 


Generous Bee Rations 


One of the only generous allowances of food approved by the Govern- 
ment has been the grant of sugar for the bees. It has enabled the swarms 
te get through the winter with singular success. They have poured out of 
the hives in great strength whenever the temperature justified it, and every 
aconite, snowdrop and crocus in the garden was visited by the morrow 
of the first day of official The supply of poilen was almost adequate 
wherever sallows were found or the garden flowers abundant; and the 
old, old habit of planting sallows in front of the hives has lately returned 
to popularity and, I think, willow gardens have been multiplied. If bees 
are kept attractive salix daphnoides is to be recommended for its 
earliness. It pays no attention whatever to the discouragements of the 
weather. The few casualties among the swarms have been due to field 
mice, which seem to be at their peak in numbers, and when they can 
creep rapidly devour every single bee, leaving only 
the head in evidence. The smallness of the orifice through which they 
will wriggle is scarcely to be believed. 
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Country Gardens 

County societies in all parts of Britain are considering a number of 
queries put forward to them by a committee of the Ministry of Health. 
One of these concerns the “ merits of common front gardens maintained 
by the Local Authority as Landlord.” There are places where comeliness 
may be increased by such central management, but the pleasure and use 
of a garden are, above all else, a private matter. The emphasis in the 
famous motto il faut cultiver notre jardin is on the possessive pronoun, 
and in these days the need of every householder is to be self-sufficient 
so far as may be in the production of vegetables and fruit. Another 
query is more promising. It concerns “ the planting of trees both along 
roads and in house gardens.” It would have been wholly good if “ fruit ” 
had been inserted before trees. There is every reason why fruit trees 
should be planted along roads, and many more—as Mr. Bush is continually 
urging—ought to be planted in gardens. Even our farmers, who have 
been notorious despisers of even their own gardens, have begun to see 
how very large is the contribution of the small garden to the national 
food supply. On this head it is good news that the Village Produce 
Association is to be represented at the Royal Show to be revived at 
Lincoln on July Ist. 


In My Garden 

Easter in country villages is always the season of the most intensive 
activity. This Easter is likely to surpass all Easters within remembrance. 
Never in the records was such work as making a seed-bed and trusting 
seeds to the soil postponed to quite so late a date in the year. 
“Fruit production in gardens could easily be doubled,” a village 
audience was told by a great authority. This has in part been made 
easy by the multiplication of dwarf stocks, which should be used by all 
small gardeners. On this and like subjects I am being perpetually asked 
to give the name and price of good and simple books. They are legion. 
The Vegetable-grower’s Handbook, by A. J. Simons, 2s., and Grow Your 
Own Food Supply, by W. E. Shewell-Cooper (who is always good), at 
9d. (not to mention his A B C of Gardening, at 8s. 6d.), are cheap and 
Several Government and R.H.S. pamphlets are in the 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Henry the Third 


King Henry III and The Lord Edward. By Sic Maurice Powicke, 

(Oxtord University Press. Two volumes, 42s.) 
A HISTORIAN is seldom fortunate enough to get past his publisher 
with the book he has chosen to write while delaying to produce one 
already commissioned and advertised. Professor Powicke has 
achieved the feat in style ; his volume on the thirteenth century in 
the Oxford History has been eagerly awaited for a decade ; he has 
now given us in two volumes a narrative of the reign of Henry III 
and the crusade and Welsh wars of Edward I. It is a book that 
could result only from years of research and reflection; one that 
will be read widely with interest and great profit, if not always with 
ease and rapidity; one, also, which will remain for a lifetime to 
be consulted in text and footnotes by means of its index, seventy 
pages long. 

Perhaps the first and most abiding impression is one of admiration 
at the familiarity of the writer with the multitude of individuals 
whose activities are recorded. We see a great cavalcade, a “ field 
full of folk” known to Maitland and Round and Tout, assembled 
by one who knows how old they are, where their lands lie, who 
their relations are, and whai they have been about in Europe and 
the East. A second impression may well be of the variety of English 
life in the thirteenth century. How much is left without mention 
in this book of eight hundred pages! Social life, in the accepted 
sense of the term, is not here, nor the economic causes and effects 
of the administrative changes, nor agricultural and commercial 
developments, nor the activities of monks and friars. Oxford appears 
only to give its name to Provisions ; Roger Bacon’s name does not 
occur at all. It is nor that Professor Powicke is unaware of all 
these ; on more than one such topic he has himself advanced our 
knowledge in a book or article, and many a footnote here opens 
a window over distant landscapes; it is simply that they are not 
included—some of them, no doubt, spared for the future, like 
pheasants in September, others omitted, in Matthew Paris’s phrase, 
as impertinent. 

Nor do we find a text-book solution to the three or four great 
constitutional problems which all teachers of history associate with 
the age. The career of Simon de Montfort, like that of Becket, was 
a favourite battle-ground of the past, and in each case there has 
been a reaction of disillusion and fatigue. We think we see more 
clearly than our predecessors what the struggle was not about. The 
Model Parliament has gone the way of Magna Carta, and now de 
Montfort, with his patriotism and his burgesses, is going too. The 
inevitability of gradualness explains all, and the revolt of the barons 
was merely the protest of a group against inefficient, improvident 
and partial government, expressed finally in the claim to choose the 
King’s counsellors and household. Henry III “had no clearly 
defined foreign policy”; he “was not a man of steady purpose,” 
but “an amatcur statesman,” intelligent, critical and tenacious of 
his rights, but violent in temper and lacking a sense of the needs 
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of his country. Hence his tears. In strong contrast to him stands 
the Lord Edward. The judgement of Professor Powicke is phrased 
with less rotundity than that of Stubbs, but it is essentially the 
same. Edward “was a hard man,” who “did not mellow, but 
deteriorated in his last years,” but he was a great man, “a very 
great King,” not, perhaps, by virtue of genius, but “ because, an 
ordinary Christian gentleman,” living by the conventions and ideas 
of his time, “he could fill a great position.” What, then, of the 
Earl of Leicester? Like Becket, he still eludes our grasp. “One 
of the loneliest and most disconcerting figures in our history”; 
a Frenchman with no roots in England ; no patriot, but “ obstinate, 
self-centred and ambitious”; ardently sincere, yet deceiving him- 
self and others; “one of those terrible men who over- 
ride right in the cause of righteousness,” he was yet a great soldier 
with irresistible attraction and “an undeniable greatness,” even if 
it were “a murky greatness” as a man. Would Adam Marsh, one 
wonders, have recognised his friend characterised thus? 
Professor Powicke eschews fine writing ; there are no long passages 
of reflection, and only very rarely does he allow the charm of his 
own personality to illumine the riches of his scholarship. One such 
page is dedicated to Gwenllian, orphan daughter of Llewelyn and 
Eleanor de Montfort, whom Edward bore as an infant to Sempring- 
ham ; another enshrines a memory of his own beyhood in Gedding- 
ton Chase, where an Eleanor cross, “slender and gracious,” stands 
“over a spring of unfailing water.” For these we are grateful, as 
also for the rich tapestry of a society in which the efficient, im- 
personal and methodical administrators—the barons of the ex- 
chequer, the judges, the bishops and even the legates—were con- 
stantly frustrated by a lack of decision and purpose on the highest 
level. Henry left no personal impress on English life, yet during 
his reign the institutions of England continued to develop unseen. 
It was the age of Martin of Pattishall and Bracton, when the common 
law crystallised and the era of statutes began, the age in which 
great judges used their discretion in allowing fines and employing 
juries, in which local government grew and the knights of the shire 
came into their own, in which “ Parliament,” from being an am- 
biguous, non-technical term, came gradually to have the meaning 
which it has borne ever since. M. C. KNOWLES. 


A Wordsworthian’s Legacy 

Wordsworthian and Other Studies. By Ernest de Selincourt. 
Clarendon Press, 12. 6d.) 

THESE last papers of Professor de Selincourt, collected by Miss 
Helen Darbishire, present, to use the editor’s words, the character 
of their author’s mind and the range of his interests on a rather 
wider canvas ‘than his other publications. The two Wordsworth 
studies—on the early Wordsworth and on his daughter’s marriage 
—one would expect ; nor is the essay on Coleridge’s Dejection: An 
Ode out of Selincourt’s usual track. The wider range is exhibited 
by essays on Landor’s prose, Byron, Walt Whitman, literature and 
science, and the art of conversation. In speaking of the last, the 
editor, in her very brief preface, refers to “its literary flavour”; 
but that is a flavour which runs through the whole of the book. 
Each essay is clearly written by a man of letters, a man absorbed 
in literature, who seemed to look at life through literary spectacles, 
to value it only in so far as it was, to use Bagehot’s word, 
literatesque. Yet—it is not easy to define the impression one gets 
from the volume—you do not feel that Selincourt lacked a zest for 
life, but rather that he looked all the while for corresponding points 
in life and literature ; so that literature is not an illuminating agent, 
an influence which transforms life, haedly even an explanatory 
accompaniment: life and literature are just parallel, like railway 
lines, merging in the distance. 

The result is that Selincourt, with his talent for writing well, 
always produced something which at once charms you as you read 
and directs you to certain accidents in writing. But there are no 
searching of the depths, no piercing apergus, nothing which makes 
you say, “Oh! So that’s it!” There are no brilliant, sweeping 
generalisations, such as you get in Saintsbury ; his eye is always 
on the object, which is a virtue indeed, but only if the relation ol 
this object to other objects is indicated. Thus here there are n0 
surprises, no revaluations, no new relationships; the quotations 
supporting the discourses do not impart the delight of unexpected- 
ness: except in one instance where, in his lecture on conversation, 
he contrasts the dialogue between Pegeen and Christy Mahon in 
The Playboy of the Western World with the famous bed-pillow 
conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Shandy on the subject of 
Tristram’s breeches. The value of these essays, lectures or intro- 
ductions is that they lead you happily and appreciatively over 
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GIRL IN BOMBAY 


by Ishvani 








THE FILIBUSTERS 


The Story of the Special Boat Service 
JOHN LODWICK 


““ All sensible men and women derive pleasure from reading about 
the adventures of others. This pleasure is enhanced when the heroes 
of the story are young and very reckless and immensely gay... . 
and when the point of the adventure is to cause as much inconvenience 
as possible to a dangerous and somewhat self-important enemy. All 
these qualities are combined in Mr. John Lodwick’s account of the 
activities of the Special Boat Service in the Aegean and the Adriatic.”’ 
Haro_p Nicotson in the Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





The famous Indian dancer paints a charming picture of 
her childhood in a conservative Moslem household, and 
tells of the tragedy of her first marriage. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


by Richard Collier 
Behind the central drama of one man’s relentless domina- 
tion over another is the war as so many knew it, a sordid 
struggle for comfort and distraction that marked six 
lost years. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE SNOB 
by Jack Overhill 


This lusty, sardonic novel tells what life in England meant 
to a cobbler’s son born at the turn of the century. 10s. 6d. 
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THE HOUSE OF ORANGE 


MARION E, GREW 


An account of the stormy history through the centuries of the Princi- 
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The Farmer’s Friend 
W. S. MANSFIELD 


A collection of country sayings, compiled and commented 
upon by the director of the Cambridge University Farm. 
Illustrated by John Hookham. 6s. net 


Dimensions of 


Personality 
H. J. EYSENCK, Ph.D. (London) 


The war afforded the opportunity to a team of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists at Mill Hill Emergency Hospital King Henry V 

Edited by JOHN DOVER WILSON 
The latest volume in THE NEW SHAKESPEARE, 
with introduction, notes and glossary, and a section on 
stage-history. 8s. 6d. net 


to carry out co-operative experiments in the problems 
of neuroses. This book is the report of their work: it 
endeavours to discover the main dimensions of- person- 
ality and to define them operationally by means of strict 


experimental, quantitative procedures. Professor Aubrey 


Lewis, M.D., F.R.C.P. writes an introduction. . 
25s. met English Poetry 
_ JOHN HAYWARD 


The descriptive catalogue of the N.B.L. exhibition of first 

and early editions from Chaucer to the present day. Ready 

April 10. An illustrated edition is also in preparation. 
6s. net 








Economics of Migration 
JULIUS ISAAC, Ph.D. (London) 


This is a discussion of the problems of international 


migration in its economic, demographic and sociological 








aspects. It helps to supply an answer to one of the most 
cogent questions of the day—whether, in order to achieve 
a more favourable distribution of the population, 
internationally planned migration is possible. Sir 
Alexander Carr-Saunders, Director of the London 
School of Economics, writes an introduction. 


KEGAN PAUL 
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ground which becomes for the reading all the more solid and re- 
assuring, and give you the pleasure of revisiting old haunts with a 
charming and talkative companion. He is always sound; he dis- 
liked, we imagine, taking intellectual risks; one is safe with him; 
one will not be startled. 

Where Selincourt was at his best, where his scrupulous scholar- 
ship bore full fruit, was where his devoted interest led him to find 
new material. Thus the two most interesting chapters in this volume 
—indeed they are fascinating, and should not be missed—are those 
on Wordsworth’s earliest verse and Coleridge’s ode. The material 
for the former, and indeed certain conclusions, are to be found in 
the appendix and notes of the first volume of his great edition of 
Wordsworth ; here this matter, and a good deal more, is put together 
in a form which altogether delights. The material will be known 
to all lovers of Wordsworth, even if they do not read the publica- 
tions of The English Asscciation, where the essay first appeared, as 
did the still more interesting chapter on Dejec:ion : An Ode. 

It is probable that many people on reading this famous ode feel 
that somehow it just fails to be completely successful; it seems 
perhaps a little forced, a trifle, shall we say, academic, in spite of 
its many glories. It was, actually, in its first writing, an intensely 
personal letter written to Sara Hutchinson on April 4th, 1802, vividly 
alive with an anguish far more eruptive than mere dejection. (Only 
Arnold, as somebody has said, has been able to make poetry out of 
low spirits.) It is reprinted in this volume, its first appearance 
having been in the Essays and Studies of 1937. Much of the 
personal part had to be omitted when Coleridge published it—some 
of it is rather bad poetry—and in the Sybilline Leaves version of 
817 the arrangement is considerably altered ; the poem becomes 
more logical, less spontaneous. The not very obviously relevant 
appeal to Orway’s tenderness becomes explicable when we know 
that the name was originally William (Wordsworth). So that we 
understand the final text fag better from having the earlier one 
before us; the palpitating, agonised outburst informs the more 
formal presentation. Professor de Selincourt handled the matter 
admirably, as he did the less interesting but in its way important 
matter of Dora Wordsworth’s marriage with the undependable 
Quillinan. That was the kind of valuable service he was so well 
fitted to perform for literature. BONAMY DOoOBREE. 


Language to Taste 


Usage and Abusage, A Guide to Good English. By Eric Partridge. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
Mr. PARTRIDGE disclaims, with obvious sincerity, any desire to match 
himself with Fowler. But his own books have set a high standard, 
and by that he must consent to be judged. I confess that I find this 
latest disappointing. Too often when I agree with him it is when 
he is saying something obvious, and when I disagree it is when he 
is saying something arbitrary. As examples of the latter, take his 
observations on “adopt ” and “ address.” 
“ Adopt” must be distinguished from “assume.” One adopts 
a child, or religion, but one assumes a pose, an attitude, a debt, a 
task, a duty. 
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MIRACLE DRUG 
David Masters 


Harotp Nicotson in the Daily Telegraph : 
“This book is a delight and an excitement to read.” 


Georce Matcotm Tuompson in the Evening Standard : 
“* Here is a story which most people know in a general way. 
The discovery of penicillin. But nobody can realise its full 
fascination until the extraordinary narrative is presented in 
sufficient detail to make the nature of each phase of the 
problem plain to the layman. This service David Masters 
performs.” 

The Times : 

“ An excellent account of the discovery of penicillin . . 


has an epic quality well captured by the author.” 
10s. 6d. ne 
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The two words, of course, are not synonymous, but I claim the right 
to adopt an attitude of antagonism to Mr. Partridge on one of his 
examples at any rate. And should “address” really be reserved for 
“a formal speech,” “a set discourse,” a speech to celebrate an 
important occasion? It is not thus, I am afraid, that I address q 
U.N.A. meeting. 

In these fields I find Mr. Partridge of limited assistance. His 
help, on the other hand, is superfluous when he tells one that 
“lactory ” is an erroneous form of “ lactary,” for I have never had 
occasion to use either word and never expect to. And at times he 
is really pierced with his own poniard. He very properly includes 
a disquisition on pedantry ; he also asserts without apology that 
“* describe’ for ‘ indicate’ or ‘ designate’ or ‘ denote ’ is catachrestic.” 
It may be ; but I confess, also without apology, that I had to go to 
the dictionary to discover what catachrest:c meant. It turns out 
that it means “improperly used.” So, of course, we might 
continue. Style is subject to few formal rules. Every writer 
hits or misses it, in varying degree, as he goes. Mr. Partridge’s 
“Don’ts ” will make no one a good writer, but they may well pre- 
vent some writers from being as bad as they would be otherwise, 
His sections on Vogue Words and War Adoptions and Adaptations 
and Woolliness are entertaining and instructive, though he occa- 
sionally challenges disagreement here as elsewhere ; I doubt very 
much, for example, whether “ academic” in the sense of theoretic 
became materially more fashionable in the period between the wars 
than it was before. But when he pillories “ blueprint,” “complex” 
and “escapism” I am with him all the time. 

But, of course, it doesn’t matter whether I (or anyone else) am 
with him or against him. What Mr. Partridge’s book gives us are 
not accepted laws about speaking and writing, but Mr. Partridge’s 
own views on how to speak and write. That is as it should be, 
A book full of dicta is a book full of interest, for to challenge 
authority is more exhilarating than to bow to it; I have only done 
a limited amount of bowing as I have read Mr. Partridge. But ! 
have been particularly gratified by his examples of “ woolliness,” 
finding there, with little surprise, many quctations from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and with more surprise several from Mr. Lloyd George. 
Why Mr. Partridge should give two full columns of examples of 
alliteration from a Mr. Frank Binder I have not divined. Allitera- 
tion anyhow is a matter of degree. A little of it can be aesthetic; 
an excess becomes atrocious. And when, on the analogy of “a 
gaggle of geese,” he cites “a chatter of M.P.s,” I can only frown 
heavily. H. W. H. 


The Academic Study of War 


The Place of War in History. By Cyril Falls. (Oxford Universit 
Press. 2s.) 
Strategy as Exemplified in the Second World War. By Lt.-Coi 
A. H. Burne, D.S.O. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 

A SOLDIER but even more a professional historian, Captain Cyril Falls 
was a good choice as the third occupant of the Chichele chair of 
the History of War at Oxford. His inaugural lecture on the place 
of war in history has now been published, and is a notable ple 
for the interest and importance of his subject It is an undeniable 
fact that such an apologia needs to be constantly made for military 
history, which, in spite of the obvious jmportance of wars in the 
past, has always been, and still is, the Cinderella of the various 
specialised branches into which history has come to be divided. 
From the point of view of the historian, the importance of Professor 
Falls’ lecture lies in its appeal to the general historian not to neglect 
an essential aspect of his subject ; Sir Charles Firth is cited with 
approval as a recent writer who refused to follow the prevalent 
fashion of treating military history as Clio’s poor and somewhat 
disreputable relative. From the point of view of the citizen, the 
lecture stresses the necessity of a deep study of war regarded as 4 
disease of civilisation. Such an argument, though often put forward 
before, is of especial value at a time when shallow thinkers are joy- 
fully assuming that the atom bomb makes it futile to worry about 
past wars or other weapons. It is particularly topical at a moment 
when the Presidential message on Greece and Turkey seems 10 
imply that Americans are at last realising that there are some problems 
in power politics which the atom bomb is unable to solve. ; 

Cambridge, like other British universities, has no professorship 
devoted to military history, and the present holder of the Harms 
worth Chair of Imperial and Naval History is interested mainly in 
the first of his dual loyalties. But the Lees Knowles lectureship at 
Trinity College makes it possible for Cambridge annually to hear 
a short course delivered by an outside expert on some military topic. 
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CHINA-BURMA VAGABOND 
Harold B. Rattenbury 
The author of China My China describes his travels through 
eleven provinces of China and Burma, meeting and living with 
the ordinary people under wartime conditions. 
Illustrated 15s. 
Cc. P. SCOTT 
The Making of the Manchester Guardian 
A new edition is now available of this book, which has an 
added topicality at a time when the future of the Press is 
under review. 
Illustrated 
WILLIAM STANLEY HASELTINE 
Helen H. Plowden 
The first biography of an interesting American painter of the 
last century, with links with the Romantics and Impressionists. 
Particularly interesting is the account of the social life in 
Rome in the ’70’s and °80’s. 
With many Illustrations 21s. 


PORTS AND HAPPY HAVENS Fietcher Allen 


Part travel book and part autobiography, the author ranges 
over half the world and writes as much about people as places. 
10s. éd. 


12s. 6d. 


THE SILVER PHANTOM (/7.A/.S. “ Aurora”’) | 


By Her Company 
A new edition is ready of this unusual account of the war-time 
adventures of a famous cruiser written by members of her 
crew. 
Illustrated 5s, 
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FACTORS 
GERMAN 
HISTORY 


G. Barraclough 


of Medieval History in the 
University of Liverpool. 

Demy 8vo. Maps. 8s. 6d. net 
“* To the section of his ‘ Origins of Modern Germany ” which 
embraces the post-Reformation period, Professor Barraclough 
has added two introductory chapters on the Middle Ages 
and the pre-Reformation era, in the belief that the influence 
of the constituent factors in medieval German history can 
be traced in the development o Germany down to the 
present day 
—The Times Educational Supplement. 
“A scholarly work that breaks new ground for the general 
reader, and an admirably concise demonstration that ‘ the 
unity of Europe depends on the unity of Germany.’ ”— 
The Spectator. 
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Colonel Burne was the lecturer for 1946, and he chose to examine 
the application of strategical principles to the land operations of the 
Second World War. His first lecture, on the development of 
strategical thought, is particularly illuminating. It is good to see 
a proper appreciation of the work of General Henry Lloyd, that 
able and rather mysterious eighteenth-century figure, born at Cwm 
Bychan in Merioneth (although Colonel Burne, w:th Saxon tactless- 
ness, describes him as an Englishman). The author is probably right 
in regarding Lloyd as of greater European than British importance, 
although it is significant that Lloyd’s book on the Seven Years’ War 
formed part of the library which Wellington rook to India, and it is 
clear that its ideas had an influence on the Duke’s practice. 

In the last three lectures Colonel Burne examines in turn the 
various land campaigns from the German attack on Poland to the 
Allied invasion of Germany. Naturally he has little opportunity 
to develop his views in detail, but the value of his work lies in the 
general picture of the war in its strategical aspect, a picture based 
on a careful study of all the available material and admirably illus- 
trated by skilfully-drawn sketch maps. If one were to pick out 
passages for special praise, it would perhaps be the penetrating com- 
parison between the strategy of the Russian advance in 1944 and 
Haig’s strategy in 1918, or the analysis of Montgomery’s strategy 
during and after the Normandy landings. Altogether the brevity 
and lucidity of Colonel Burne’s volume make it an ideal companion 
for anyone who is embarking on a study of the larger works which 
are now appearing about the war of 1939-45. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Diplomacy for All 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. Edited by E. L, 
Woodward and Rohan Butler. Second Series, Volume I. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s.) 

SINCE documents are a raw material of history, the safe way to 

review collections of them is to assume that the reader is a historian 

and proceed accordingly. This is a little hard on the general reader, 
unless he is flattered by being treated as a historian, but why worry 
about him anyway? By immemorial custom documents are not his 
cup of tea. A book of documents can be measured against other 
books of documents, or it can be measured according to its success 
in conveying an accurate impression of the phase of history with 
which it is concerned. Normally only professional historians have 
command of either of these standards. But once in a lifetime the 
common man knocks at the front door and it is opened unto him. 

This book gives him his chance. If he was alive and reading the 

newspapers in 1929-31 he will find Professor Woodward and Mr. 

Butler, his hired servants, holding the doors open, and if his memory 

and judgement are sound he may get just as much enjoyment and 

instruction out of his perusal of these papers as any professional 

historian—and perhaps a little more, since it will all be rather a 

pleasant surprise to him. ; 

The great project of which this volume is the first fruit was under- 
taken in March, 1944, when the then Secretary of State for Foreign 
. Affairs announced the decision of the Government to publish the 
most important documents in the Foreign Office archives relating 
to British foreign policy between 1919 and 1939. The work was 
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divided into two parts, the first beginning with the year 1919 and 
the second with 1930, so that both could be undertaken concurre 

and the public could obtain access as soon as possible to the docy. 
ments concerned with the period leading up directly to the war, 
The present volume is the first of this more topical second half 
of the work. It covers Anglo-American discussions preparatory 
to the London Naval Conference of 1930, the Conference itself, and 
subsequent negotiations with the French and Italian Governments 
with a view to facilitating a Franco-Italian Naval Agreement. It 
also gives a selection of’ documents showing the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government towards M. Briand’s proposal for European 
Federal-Union, which may give as much encouragemcnt to present. 
day seekers after that ideal as, say, the Astronomer Royal may be 
presumed to give to militant flat-earth theorists—but not more, 

The volume concludes with some documents entitled “ Relations 
with Germany from the formation of Dr. Briining’s administration 
to the announcement of the Austro-German proposals for a Customs 
Union ” which are, on balance, rather more startling than some more 
seductively labelled spy thrillers. Perhaps the professional historians 
will not like these comparisons. If so, they may, if it is not incon- 
sistent with their dignity, go and chase themselves. Professor Wood- 
ward and Mr. Butler and the staff of the Foreign Office library are 
paid by the taxpayers, and the taxpayers have a perfect right to 
their money’s worth, even though it costs a guinea a volume on top 
of the Income Tax. These Gocuments are the property of the 
common man and, with 633 + xxxvii pages of them, apparently 
well selected, certainly well arranged and labelled, and beautifully 
printed by the Stationery Office on a paper and in a binding clearly 
designed with a view to eternity, they are worth the money. 

It is possible that the documents relating to naval matters will 
not be found as fascinating as the rest of this volume. To the extent 
that they are devoted to that peculiar brand of arithmetical hypocrisy 
which is concerned with equating cruisers to the relevant fractions 
of battleships and reducing national obligations to second-form sums, 
nobody need bother very much about them. Even the naval experts 
who may have to do these sums again, relating battleships to the 
relevant fractions of atom bombs, need not necessarily refer to 
these documents. It is probably easier to make up that sort of thing 
as you go along. But anyone who wants to know what goes on 
when Prime Ministers have tea with Ambassadors will find plenty 
to interest him. In fact any citizen who wants to be well informed 
ignores these things at his peril, for quite often decisions have been 
made and courses set on these occasions, and nothing but the most 
scrupulous political memoirs can add anything to the documentary 
records such as are found here. 

Naturally the present-day reader will turn most readily to the 
chapters on relations with Germany and European Federal] Union 
As to the latter there is a demonstration of the exact process whereby 
the Civil Service kills an idea, which, although a little gruesome, is 
instructive. It does not exactly freeze it to death. It keeps it tepid 
until it accumulates a sort of scum of phrases such as these— 

“ Moreover, it may well be that M. Briand’s purpose could be at 
least in part achieved not by the creation of any new and elaborate 
machinery of the kind which he proposes, but by the establishment 

European Committees. . .. ” 

“ We must not antagonise Latin-America. .. . 

“If these principles are accepted it is suggested that His Majesty's 
Government, if they reply before or on July 15, should confine 
themselves to an expression of warm sympathy with the high 
Meee 

Perhaps it doesn’t matter. But in case it ever does, it might be as 
well to learn how to deal with this sort of thing. 

If a book of documents may be said to have a piéce de résistance, 
this one has it in the final chapter on relations with Germany, a 
chapter which covers the first substantial electoral success of the 
Nazi Party and no doubt sounds the keynote of all the later volumes. 
Adolf Hitler makes his first appearance in this volume in a conversa- 
tion between H.M. Military Attaché in Berlin and Colonel Kiihlenthal 
of the Reichswehr Ministry. Just how difficult it was to size up the 
menace is illustrated by the fact that in one short note containing 
a series of penetrating and prophetic remarks abour National Social- 
ism, this curious juxtaposition occurs: “They wish to destroy the 
present fabric of the State, but have no constructive programme with 
which to replace it, except a form of mad-dog dictatorship. The 
movement is therefore, in the long run, more akin to Bolshevism 
than to Fascism.” But in that one remark lies the lesson of the 
whole book—the extreme importance of accumulating masses of 
fact on international relations before venturing an opinion—for the 
writers, as well as the readers, of basic documents are fallible human 
beings. WALTER TAPLIN. 
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This year Easter falls in April, and Spring brings many 
inquiries of a happy and eventful nature. “I am delighted 
to tell you that I am to be married at Easter ’—so begins @ 
letter to one of -our branch managers. It continues 
“* My solicitors are preparing a marriage settlement and 
they tell me that I shall need to ‘make a new will, as 
marriage revokes the existing one. I wonder whether 
your Trustee Company will act?” Of course the 
Company will act, as executor or trustee or both. Its 
officers, while giving the benefits of a specialized service, 
preserve friendly relations with all those for whom they act. 
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A Review of Reviews 


The Partisan Review. (Horizon and Lund Humphries. 
Modern Reading. (Phoenix House. 6s.) 
The Penguin New Writing. (Penguin Books. 1s.) 
Ir we have an idea that America is a country of many actions and 
few thoughts we can hardly be blamed, since few periodicals manage 
to cross the Atlantic ; but here at last, thanks to Horizon, is a review 
of what America thinks. Those who admire the American way of 
life will find it a curious sensation to turn the pages of The Partisan 
Review: it is remote from, and critical of, European mental fashions, 
yet, at the same time, it shows an odd sensitiveness to Existentialism 
and Socialism—both philosophies of despair. The longest and most 
considerable essay is Writers and Madness, by William Barrett, 
which puts its probing finger on many sore spots and leaves one 
with the idea that writers should be kept under lock and key. 
Mr. Barrett’s theory, in many ways a true one, deals with the 
difficulty of achieving authentic literature today, the difficulty 
of expressing a world which becomes more fantastic and extra- 
ordinary with every generation, so that each time a piece of literature 
is produced it must needs become almost inarticulate with increased 
suffering and mental anguish. ‘The future of creative writing, accord- 
ing to this idea, is indeed a black one, but it would need space to 
argue the point. The most fascinating part of his essay, and the 
most terrifying in its implications, is when Mr, Barrett stretches the 
living form of the writer on the dissecting table, and brutally trepans 
his head so that he can reveal the sub-conscious urges which make 
up a novelist’s or a critic’s attitude to life. If Mr. Barrett dwells too 
long on the doubtful truth of the “ guilt complex” in a writer, he 
at least makes many illuminating points: 
“And is not this ambivalent urge to power-guilt but the sign of 
that excessive need to be loved which has driven the writer into a 
profession where he must speak his own voice, offer to the public 
gaze of the world so much of his own existence? .. . 
“The modern writer .. . has become . . . a meurotic type. ... 
“To have gone mad in a certain way might almost seem one mod 
of living authentically ; one has perhaps to look at the world without 
illusion or passion.” 


The essay, with its atmosphere of clinical neutrality, reads like a 
private report on a dangerous, almost criminal class of people, but 
it is nothing if not stimulating. 

A Distant Episode, another contribution, is unlike most American 
short stories ; indeed, it conforms to the type so often published in 
the “little reviews” in England. There are qualities one recognises 
instantly—a general feeling of impotence, a careful evocation of 
atmosphere, “sensitive” writing and a bad, inconclusive ending. 
The story concerns a professor’s search for “ little boxes made from 
camel udders” which puts him into the hands of a dangerous indi- 
vidual whose nationality is uncertain—he speaks “ Moghrebi” and 
behaves like a North African Arab—who leads the professor to a 
deep ravine, at the bottom of which he is captured by a savage tribe. 
The professor is quickly reduced to a dazed mass of disorganised 
reflexes, is made to dance like a marionette for the entertainment 
of the tribe’s children and ends by escaping a lunatic. The idea 
behind it seems to be the destruction of a finely developed human 
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more than maintain the level which he has already reached 
with this book in future ones, he is sure to be one of our 
most distinguished writers.”’ 
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mind by the brute forces of instinct. The rest of The Partisan 
Review contains essays (two of which, The Nest and Homage wg 
Paul Klee, were originally published in the French Fontaine) and 4 
large number of book reviews. Lastly, there is also a biting theatre 
notice which deals with Sartre’s Huis Clos (called No Exit ip 
America) and attacks the author’s sense of sin: 
_ “The crimes his characters confess to are so crude as to appear 
innocent and artless*«a clergyman in the course of a five-minute 
solitary walk commits sins graver, more multifarious, more subtle 
than are dreamed of in M. Sartre’s philosophy.” 

The English “little reviews” are showing signs of leaving their 
gloomy adolescence and becoming adult. In Reginald Moore’ 
Modern Reading (14), which appears for the first time in book-form 
with several new features, one detects a sense of balance and per- 
spective which promises well for the future. Among the critical 
contributions, the most outstanding is Lewis Gannett’s fohn Stein. 
beck, which shows that author from a new angle by means of the 
letters he wrote to his literary agents before he became well known; 
the essay is both interesting and unpretentious—a statement that 
could not be made about Henry Miller’s’ contribution on Gustay 
Theodor Fechner, which, though it is ostensibly about another 
writer’s book, nevertheless contains more of Miller’s private opinions 
than anything he has ever written. Is it a good thing to publish 
fragments of novels—such as, for instance, Full Circle, which is 
from a novel by Betty Miller? It is an irritating habit that probably 
Owes its existence to the shortage of really good short stories ; this 
drought of short pieces is also reflected in the way one or two of the 
contributions have appeared before elsewhere. There are stories by 
T. O. Beachcroft, Walter Allen, Frank O’Conner, Sylvia Towsend 
Warner, and a particularly noteworthy conte by Margaret Bonham. 
In passing, mention must also be made of John Lehmann’s autumn 
issue of Penguin New Writing, which, whether it is spring, summer, 
autumn or winter, has an easily recognisable uniformity that makes 
it hard to distinguish from its predecessors. RoBIN KING. 












































Fiction 





The Rich Woman. By Anne Meredith. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d.) 
Lift Up Your Gates. By Maura Laverty. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
The Drinking Well. By Neil M. Gunn. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 





Through Eastern Windows. By Winifred Peck. (Faber and Faber, 


9s. 6d.) 






WHEN a reviewer receives, within a short period, no less than three 
works by women writers at roughly the same stage in their careers, 
in each of which a fundamental uncertainty of intent is accompanied 
by striking similarities in the configurations of character and event, 
the occurence may well provoke him to some general observations 
on the substance of feminine fiction. Miss Carson McCuller’ 
Member of the Wedding, reviewed here a week or two back, and 
the first two novels listed above, despite differences in scope, method 
and setting, are identical in their preoccupation with youthful 
innocence. In each case a young girl, associated in a semi-maternal 
relationship with a boy infant, of whom she is eventually deprived, 
is used as a foil to the incomprehensible, alien world of adult experi- 
ence, while concurrently the narrative shows marked evidence of an 
at first unaccountable fascination with violence and horror. Wha 
is more, these involuntary underlying preoccupations arise im a 
narrative whose objects are ostensibly, if uncertainly, quite other- 
where. And yet they really form the emotional caucus, so to speak, 
throughout, and the further they are departed from (as in the later 
parts of The Rich Woman) the greater the loss of substantial o- 
herence in the novel. 

A writer who centres her tale upon a single character as Miss 
Meredith does must see that the outward narrative is in adequate 
correspondence with that character’s hidden, inner history, and this 
itself must be related directly and constantly to the theme of the 
novel. The Rich Woman suffers because of the author’s inability 
to make up her mind what her theme is, and which of the manifold 
events of a long life are, consequently, significant in relation to tt. 
The resulting disproportion is most marked. More than a third of 
the book is devoted, quite absurdly in the light of the book’s overt 
subject, to Elizabeth’s experiences as a child of seven at a blood- 
chilling Victorian baby-farm ; and of the rest abour half concerns 
her “coming out” at seventeen, while her specifically adult ¢x- 
perience is crammed perfunctorily into the remainder. This dis 
proportion might have been avoided if the novelist could have recog- 
nised and faced the problem which really bothers her—the inability 
fundamentally to eccept and assimilate the terrifying world of adult 
sexual existence with all that that implies (it implies everything: 
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378 THE 
Existence with a big E), and to relate it to the valid integrity of 
a sexual childish innocence, which remains obdurately there as an 
unhelpful, inadequate touchstone and stumbling-block. Elizabeth’s 
post-marital, “ platonic” love-affair with Alan, the high spot of her 
adult Life, is explicable only in the light of its relation to childish 
finccence—an ecstatic dream with no consequences for actuality. 

Lift Up Your Gates brings the same preoccupations nearer—con- 
siderably nearer—to the surface, and is favoured, too, by its obser- 
vation of the unities of time and place and by its setting in the 
environs of a Dublin slum, where fourteen-year-old Chrissie Doyle’s 
Innocence finds plenty of raw material in .dult Experience to shine 
against. Miss Laverty’s quite gratuitous anecdote of the rat at the 
still-wet breast of a sleeping mother exemplifies the horror imagery 
which the sexual connotation arouses in these cases. But because Miss 
Laverty, though only half aware of what is her true theme, in fact 
sticks very much closer to it than Miss Meredith (who is, one feels 
sure, quite oblivious of hers) she has written the more satisfactory 
novel. She has, too, zest, human sympathy and a vivid sense of 
actuality. But, really, art should be a conscious matter ; the novelist 
should be a psychologist, not provide material for the psychologist. 
And before writing more novels obscured by sub-conscious impulses, 
Miss Laverty and Miss Meredith must look the Beast squarely in 
the eye, and, if necessary, give it consciously a central place in their 
next books. They might, after a struggle, come to the realisation 
that the true integrator of Experience is, not primal Innocence, but 
what Blake called Imagination. 

Solidly constructed and written in workmanlike prose, The Drink- 
ing Well is all that Mr. Gunn’s readers will expect from his practised 
hand. And if his characters are rudimentary, subdued to the spirit 
of place, what matter when it’s the place (Scottish Highlands) and 
its industries (crofting and hill-farming) that, centrally, absorb our 
attention? Like Scotch broth, Mr. Gunn is simple but sound. 
Through Eastern Windows is a level, well-told account of an un- 
worldly bishop and his family, circa 1860. Just the thing for the 
Trollope enthusiast while awaiting The Master’s next reprint from 
the Press. D. S. SAVAGE. 
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By George Goldsmith Carter. 
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The Smacksmen. (Constable. 9s. 6d.) 
The Smacksmen is virtually a “ documentary ” novel, a long, closely 
observed record of the lives of three generations of East Anglian 
fishermen. It is worthy of respect if only because of the author’s 
integrity, his obvious reluctance to make any concession to the senti- 
mentality of the reader. Here at least is a narrative that carries 
conviction. The smell of salt water, the harsh resonance of the 
Suffolk dialect, the undisciplined recital of the adventures that com- 
prise a fisherman’s life may not be especially satisfying as art, 
but they are quite indisputably life. And it is a life that Mr. Carter 
describes extremely well. For the sake of making a book there is, 
of course, a story of a kind, but it is with his characters that Mr. 
Carter is really concerned, and the reader shares his concern. They 
are characters of “a bold, artful, surly, savage race,” in the words 
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of George Crabbe, quoted by the author on the title page ; but that 
is to ignore the other half without which the picture would be in- 
complete, the courage and the steadfastness and the essential kindlj- 
ness, qualities in a man which the sea is apt to bring out. Mr, 


1947 


Carter does not make the mistake of forgetting this side. As one 
who is obviously steeped in the Ife and traditions of those of whom 
he writes, he is unlikely to do so. It has been said that the story 
is incidental. In so far as it is the record of incident, the tale of 
what could and probably of what does happen to those who pursue 
the hard life of fishermen, this is true. For it is a tale of 
storms and drownings, pubs and fights, love and destitution, as 
they affected a small fishing community from the days of the Iceland 
smacksmen at the end of the last century until the coming of the 
steam trawlers which put the small man almost out of business, 
If these things had not happened to the characters in this book 
it is almost certain that they must at some time have happened to 
somebody else. Bur behind the presentation of the narrative lies 
an uncommon ability to write vividly, so that one closes the book 
conscious that here is an author capable and worthy of depicting the 
spirit and movement of the sea which he so clearly loves. 


Young Enthusiasts. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is not a novel as the dust-jacket claims, and the note 
inside: “I have had experience in two progressive schools. The 
school described in this book is not a picture of either” may be 
taken to mean that it is a picture of both. Certainly the description 
of this school world, of the complete and detached life going on in 
these one-storey buildings above an industrial town in the North 
Midlands, reads like a documentary. Indeed, the sketch’s only excuse 
is its actuality, for it has no plot and little errangement. Neverthe- 
less, it is highly readable in its casualness, flitting from character 
sketches of children to conversations and incidents and then back to 
character sketches of teachers and parents. Miss Jenkins knows how 
to be funny in small details, though just occasionally the conversa- 
tions are so natural that they fall a little flat. She has also an eye 
for oddities ; there are whiffs of caricature. Her charming enthusiasm 
for English literature is accompanied by a lively style, and she adds 
to the amusement by portraying herself (in the fashion possibly 
popularised by Miss Monica Dickens) as slightly ridiculous, often in 
scrapes. Interpolated gently among incidents are a few general 
observations. One is that the “ modern” child is more mechanically 
minded than her own generation, more aware of the adult world and 
its politics, but slower to develop, mentally. “Books which . . . we 
should have read at twelve, some twenty years later you could not 
offer to children under fifteen or so.” She ends with the judgement 
that she would tather scrub floors than teach again; yet she has 
stressed throughout the book that this progressive school, in spite of 
some tiresome theorists, is infinitely preferable to the ordinary 
secondary school, and the chief effect the book gives (with some 
interims of despair) is of enjoyment. 


Giovanni Bellini. Edited by Philip Hendy and Ludwig Globschiber. 
(Phaidon Press. 25s.) 
THE issue by the Phaidon Press of a volume devoted to Giovanni 
Bellini is a matter for congratulation. The greatest Italian nature- 
poet and one of the supreme painters of the quattrocento, Bellini 
reveals a capacity for development unique among the artists of the 
fifteenth century. With Piero della Francesca or with Botticelli the 
artist’s late style is implicit in his early work. With Bellini, on the 
other hand, we witness a veritable transformation of the painter's 
personality. In so far as it fails to do justice to this miracle, con- 
gratulation at the appearance of the present book is tempered by 
regret that advantage has not been taken of a golden opportunity. 
Photographically the book is somewhat below the level expected 
of the Phaidon Press, and is distinguished by an exasperating trick 
of reproducing whole paintings on half pilates opposite whole-plate 
detail photographs ; this practice destroys all sense of scale, and 
gives the book a rather spotty effect, which is exacerbated by the 
lack of any rational sequence in the illustrations. A prefatory note 
explains that the present volume will ultimately be accompanied 
by a second containing catalogue raisonné and further illustrations, 
and in these circumstances it would clearly be premature to complain, 
as we might otherwise do, of the editors’ arbitrary choice of plates. 
The fact that a number of the paintings illustrated are almost cef- 
tainly not by Bellini is no doubt due to the conviction of the editors 
that “ultimately a picture’s authorship must depend largely upon 
whether it adds to the painter’s oeuvre or takes ‘away from it,” 
perhaps the strangest heresy ever to have been advanced by the 
director of a public gallery. 
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ACROSS 8. 

. I would hate that death —— my 
eyes” (Browning). (8.) 

. No alternative to an explosion here? 
(6.) 

. The six-day week does. (8.) 

. Pork with a hindrance, but small. 
(6.) 

. It once bore a strange device. (6.) 

. What price this? (5.) 
“is he armed that hath his 
quarrel] just” (Shakespeare). (6.) 

. A man of many lives. (8.) 

. Ox under a different spell. (8.) 

. Sonny? (6.) 

. Shout physical training, but surely 
not here! (5.) 

5. Contents of 26 containing nothing. 
(6.) 


This child might have gone short at 
the start. (10.) 

Its material when the medico’s unfit. 
(S.) 

Rough-weather birds. (10.) 

Two drinks for battle at the river. 
(10.) 

Liable to suffer a let down when it 
comes to delivering the goods. (9.) 
There are a number of similar things 
in this. (5.) 

That feverish look? (3, 3.) 

Prayed to by Romans. (5.) 

Bussiness centre (4.) 


. The soldier sounds like a song of 


praise. (4.) 
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28. What the upstart does. (5.) 
. Requisites for this were defined by 
Omar. (8.) 
. A press of arms. (6.) 
. Keep walking or shed a cipher and 
swim. (6, 2.) 


DOWN 


. Cheat. (4.) 

. It gets collared. (4.) 

. The bearer of 12 was warned of this 
awful thing. (9.) 

. She guarded a sacred shield in her 
chamber in a tower. 

\. a is not entirely frozen, but nearly. 

) 

. Fireworks even better than “ Pennies 

from Heaven.” (6, 
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SAy asp 
4 GL: - Life-boat Service and its perils 
de f remain. 


Your help is needed. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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Wholesale Distribucors— 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 











At the annual general meeting of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
held on March 28th, the chairman, Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C., said that 
the profit for the year was £1,368,095, which was more satisfactory than 
the previous year. Production at their Alumina Works was at 60 per 
cent. of maximum capacity. In effecting economies they had unfor- 
tunately had to close down their works in Northern Ireland after fifty 
years of operation. All three Reduction Works in Scotland had operated 
at full output and the company’s total production in this country passed 
the half-million-ton mark during the year At their three rolling mills a 
record output was obtained and their output of semi-fabricated material 
was almost four times greater than in 1938. 

The company had purchased from the Government certain plant at 
the Warrington and Milton Mills as well as the new rolling mill at 
Falkirk, an acquisition that would make them well placed to meet 
demand and ccmpetition. 
were designed for the remelting of scrap and blowing of aluminium 
powder. The company and its subsidiaries now employed over 10,000 
people in this country. Export business had continued to expand during 
the year; but this did not constitute a large proportion of their total 
because supplies of semi-fabricated material to makers of finished pro- 
ducts formed the main part of their material which found its way 
abroad, exported by manufacturers rather than by themselves direct 

Stockholders would agree that they must face the risk of heavy capital 
expenditure on modernisation and re-equipment. British industry must 
remain virile if it was to survive. The position of their French and 
Norwegian assets were still obscure. They had a scheme for special 
production in Norway which would greatly benefit the fabricating indus- 
try in this country ; but, although owing to lack of power it was impos- 
sible to carry out the process in England they had been refused a licence 
to send £70,000 to Norway for this purpose. 

Turning to the balance-sheet the sum of £200,000 to General Reserve 
as compared with £125,000 last Year was advisable in view of con- 
siderable deferred repairs, and £140,000 was allocated to depreciation 
as compared with £75,000. A final dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock made 10 per cent. for the year, leaving the accumulated 
balance to credit of profit and loss at £308,361. 

The report was adopted. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 











The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd., was held on March 27th in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.1., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: In August, 1946, the English Electric 
Co. purchased from Cable and Wireless (Holding), Ltd., their share 
holding in your company and the board was reconstituted so as to ensure 
the maximum of co-operation and mutual support between this company 
and the other members of the English Electric group. It is satisfactory 
to report that 60 per cemt. in value of our orders during the year has 
been for export. Your company has been privileged to equip with 
communication and broadcast receiving apparatus the two Royal trains 
carrying Their Majesties on their tour of South Africa. 

In the Marine field we have marketed a completely new range of 
transmitters and are already supplying these sets in large numbers to 
the Marconi International Marine Co., and foreign customers for the 
re-equipment of merchant ships Our marine radar, which will give a 
performance fully in keeping with the high standard expected of the 
name “ Marconi,” has undergone most successful trials and will shortly 
be coming into production. Our company continues to play a prominent 
part in the application of radio to aviation. 

In the broadcasting field, many detailed improvements have been 
made in our standard equipments and we have recently been entrusted 
by the B.B.C. with their order for the first high power Frequency 
Modulated Broadcsat Transmitter to be established in this country. This 
marks the beginning of a new phase in broadcasting and will bring to 
the listener music and speech reproduction of a quality hitherto un- 
obtained and with complete freedom frem interference of all kinds. This 
development will undoubtedly have much influence on the expansion 
of the foreign business of your company. 

I am sure you would wish to record a sincere vote of thanks for the 
achievements of our management, staff and works’ employees. They did 
magnificently during the war—ofien as much in the firing line as those 
for whom they created weapons of aggression—and, although conditions 
have not improved as rapidly as had been honed, they have shaken off 
their war-weariness and have risen nobly to the task of producing new 
and improved apparatus which is helping the company to regain its 
pre-eminent position overseas. 

The report was adopted. 


Works purchased at Latchford, Warrington, | 
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Book Notes 


The Biography of Franz Kafka is being published by Secker and 
Warburg on April 24th. And it raises, by the way, a rather nice 
problem in literary ethics. When Kafka died in 1925 he left a letter 
with Max Brod, his life-long friend, instructing him to destroy al] 
his manuscripts and papers. Brod ignored this request, and the 
world is to that extent indebted to him for the posthumous publica- 
tion of The Trial and The Castle. Now the debt looks like being 
increased, as this mew study of Kafka’s life and work, by Brod 
himself, is based on his friend’s papers. Actually Kafka was and 
has remained with Brod a passionate preoccupation. In his friend’; 
lifetime Brod made him the central figure of his novel The Kingdom 
of Love. And now, years later, comes his biography, translated by 
G. Humphreys Roberts, which in the circumstances is almost bound 
to throw new light on Kafka’s personality as well as on his writings. 
















* * * * 





Two attractive fiction publications come from John Lehmann on 
April 25th. .Genevieve, by Jacques Lemarchand, translated by Rosa- 
mond Lehmann, has been added to The Modern European Library, 
which promises to introduce into this country translations of some 
of the best of European fiction. M. Lemarchand, at present little 
known over here, is one of France’s best-known young novelists, 
Four Cautionary Tales is a translation from the Chinese of stories 
which were taken from a collection originally published towards the 
end of the Ming Dynasty. Only two copies are believed to exist in 
Europe of the seventeenth-century book from which the stories were 
taken. Dr. Arthur Waley, himself a translator of numerous Chinese 
books, writes in a preface that ™ they are superior in every way to 
similar stories in the Decameron.” Fiction nearer home includes 
Estuary, John Pudney’s first novel for ten years, which The Bodley 
Head are publishing. 
















* * . * 





Most people will remember Dr. Robert Collis for his autobio- 
graphy, The Silver Fleece, which was a best-seller between the wars. 
But professionally he is known as one of the foremost children’s 
physicians in Ireland. And in this capacity he has been involved 
in rescuing and caring for refugee children throughout Europe, work 
in which he has been associated with Miss Han Hogerzeil, a Dutch 
member of the United Nations Secretariat specialising in refugee 
problems. Now they have co-operated in writing a record of their 
experiences and journeys which took them through war-torn Europe 
from Arnhem to Belsen, from Auschwitz to Prague. Straight On 
will be published by Methuen. 


. * « * 












Duckworth announce the publication on April roth of Bach, by 
Esther Meynell. This is the first post-war reprint of any volume 
in their Great Lives Series, the stock of which was almost totally 
destroyed during the war. Other titles, Cromwell, Brahms, Marl- 
borough, Handel, are promised shortly. 









. * * * 





Dr. E. J. Dingwall has already contributed fairly extensively to 
psychical literature, of which he has made a study. For a nunm- 
ber of years he was research officer for the Society for Psychical 
Research, and as such was responsible, among other things, for 
investigating the authenticity of a number of mediums. In the West 
Indies he made a special study of social and religious conditions 
in Trinidad and Haiti with reference to abnormal mental phenomena 
One of his hobbies is the study of rare and queer customs. All of 
which prepares the reader for his description of his new book, Some 
Human Oddities: “It contains a series of learned, yet highly start- 
ling, biographies of what could be generically termed a fanatical 
crowd.” Home and van Thal publish on April 11th. 













* * * * 









The James Tait Black Memorial Prize for the most distinguished 
work of fiction published during 1946 has gone to Oliver Onions, 
for his novel about the War of the Roses, Poor Man’s Tapestry. 
One of its incidental characters—but one of the most memorable— 
the juggler, has now been built up to be the central figure in Mr. 
Onions’ latest novel, Arras of Youth, which Michael Joseph are 
publishing shortly. This is, incidentally, the fourth time within 
eight years that the James Tait Black award has been earned by 
novels published by this house. G. W. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MARCONI 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE 
COMMUNICATION 


VALUABLE NEW EQUIPMENT 








Tue forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Marconi Inter- 
national Marine Communication Co., Limited, was held on March 27th 
in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.I., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: Following upon the decision of the 
Court of Directors of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Company to further 
the development of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., by asso- 
ciating it with the widest possible field of research, application, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities, the English Electric Co. purchased the 
entire shareholding of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., which is the 
proprietor of a very substantial holding in our company and we therefore 
will benefit by the advantages of association with the English Electric Co., 
and we look forward to that association and their co-operation and help 
with great confidence. 

It will be our constant endeavour to ensure that equipment of the 
latest design and the greatest operative efficiency will be installed afloat 
as soon as it is practicable, so that the apparatus and magnificent staff 
“team” can be of the greatest service, both to those who sail and operate 
ships as well as to those who travel in them. 

With the enormous war-time advances at the disposal of our technical 
staff a completely new range of Marine Radio Communication and 
Navigational Aids equipment have been designed and these equipments 
are now being fitted as quickly as possible to fulfil the very large 
number of contracts we have received during the past year. 

The Direction Finder is a particularly valuable navigational aid to 
seafarers, for not only does it enable the navigating officer himself to 
plot his position wherever he may be sailing, but it also enables him to 
locate the position of any vessel in difficulty which is able to send out 
a distress signal. 

For some time past we have had our latest experimental Marine Radar 
Equipment on one of the regular cross-channel steamers and, by the 
courtesy amd kindness of the owners, we have been able to carry out 
extensive and far-reaching tests. The apparatus is now giving first-class 
results. It is simple in character, easy to handle, and gives the Master 
or Navigating Officer of the vessel a true picture of any objects upon 
the sea and the approaching coastlime. 

The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 











Tue fifty-fourth annual general meeting of The Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ltd., will be held in London on April 22nd. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman (Sir 
Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., C.IL.E.), circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

This year I am able to present a clean balance sheet. I do not say 
that we have yet been able to clear up all the confusion caused in the 
accounts of occupied branches by Japanese intromissions. That cannot 
be done until the Government has decided how to deal with the difficult 
question of the debtor-creditor relations arising during the period of the 
Japanese occupation. We have made full provision in the accounts of 
the year 

The balance sheet shows that the business of the Bank has continued to 
expand. In spite of the termination of the war and the big drop in 
military expenditure, especially in India, there has been a further large 
increase in deposits while on the assets side the most noteworthy features 
fe an increase of more than £4 millions in cash and of more than £6 
millions in bills, loans and advances. Our holdings of Government 
securities are down by £3 millions, and the proportion of our deposits 
ipplied to the financing of industry and commerce has risen to 41 per 
cent. We have now reopened all our branches in territories occupied 
by the Japanese, and most of them got back to profitable working more 
tapidly than I dared to hope last year. Moreover, all the countries in 
which we operate were busily engaged throughout the year in replenishing 
their stocks of consumer and other goods, and the large increase in our 
bills shows that we played our part in financing this import and export 
trade. There was a large increase in our charges account, mainly owing 
to the higher cost of living everywhere, and the consequent necessity of 
increasing salaries. Nevertheless, our profits at £180,837 show an 
improvement on those of last year, and we have been able to increase 
the dividend from 6 to 8 per cent. As regards allocations, there is only 
one point to which I need draw your attention. We propose to repeat 
last year’s allocation of £50,000 to Premises Account. Our project for 
rebuilding our Bombay office which has been held up by the war has 
now become urgent, and we canno: postpone it any longer with safety. 


| 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 








ANNUAL MEETING MARCH 31, 1947 





SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. (Abridged) 





THE balance sheet as at January 3lst discloses’ assets totalling 
£136,897,007—an increase of £1,411,094 over the previous record year. 

The apportionment of assets shows that 65.9 per cent. represented 
loans on mortgage, 30.6 per cent. represented investments in Government 
issues and with local authorities, the balance of 3.4 per cent. being cash 
in hand, cash with our bankers and office premises. The material change 
in the distribuuon of assets is a welcome increase of 5.4 per cent. in 
mortgage loans. 

On the liabilities side, the amounts due to shareholders and depositors 
have increased by £1,002,141 to £128,735,955. 

Reserves and carry forward, after allocations to which I will refer 
later, have increased from £6,835,321 to £7,064,423, the addition of 
£229,102 representing a further strengthening of your society’s financial 
position as a result of the year’s operations. 

The amount loaned on mortgage establishes a record in the history 
of the society. 

There has been, I regret to say, further evidence during the year of 
a higher price level for houses with vacant possession. 

Your directors have very much in mind the danger of present day 
scarcity prices, and I can assure you that we exercise meticulous care 
in relating our lendings to pre-war values. Our average lending during 
the year at £857 per mortgage is an indication of the conservative policy 
adopted, and the average outstanding loan on the whole of our mortgage 
securities is only £416. 

Management expenses are again higher at £789,608, compared with 
£615,710—an increase of £173,898. The substantial increase this year 
is due mainly to the return of our staff from the Forces, practically all 
of whom, I am happy to say, are now back at their duties. 

You will note that we have placed £50,000 to taxation reserve and 
once more set aside the sum of £50,000 for depreciation of premises—a 
prudent course which I know you will approve. 

Having regard to the reduced yield from investments of the staff 
superannuation fund, £100,000 has been allocated to the fund as an 
addition to the normal annual grant. 

I ask your approval of the allocation of a bonus of 5s. Od. per cent, 
to the paid-up shareholders, Class 1, and to the monthly investing share- 
holders, amounting to £53,654. 

Among the many disappointments suffered by the nation during the 
last year, none has been more severe than the failure to produce per- 
manent houses in reasonable numbers. As long ago as January, 1945, 
the Minister of Reconstruction in the then Government told us it was 
intended to have built, or im course of erection, 300,000 permanent 
houses by the end of the first two years after the defeat of Germany and, 
what to us was equally or more important, we were assured by him 
that steps would be taken to avoid a recurrence of the experience of 
1919-1920, when the cost of houses increased by 50 per cent. 

I have never felt any doubts about houses being eventually provided 
in reasonable numbers, but I would again call attention to the continu- 
ing rise in costs, which is mow much nearer 200 per cemt. over pre-war 
than something less than 50 per cent. prophesied in 1945. 

In a mutual institution such as ours, the rate of interest charged to 
borrowers and the rate allowed to investors must bear a strict relation- 
ship, leaving a sufficient margin to provide taxation, working expenses 
and a fair but not excessive sum as a reserve for future contingencies. 

I can assure our investors that we are mindful not only of their interests 
but of the sacrifices they have had to make in years gone by, and 
that it is the intention of the board to continue prevailing rates so long 
as economic circumstances permit. 

Cheap money has a tendency to encourage extravagance and stifle 
thrift, and I can conceive of no greater disservice to the State than to 
make it less worth while to exercise self-denial. 

I would remind you that our primary duty now, as always, is to 
protect the interests of those who entrust their savings to our care, 
Such protection is best given by operating within our resources, by 
keeping at all times a reasonably liquid position and by retaining a due, 
proportion of profits earned, thus consolidating our structure by the 
building up of reserves. To do these things has been our unfailing 
practice, but something more is needed which unfortunately is beyo 
our control. Along with safety of capital, it is essential that the value, 
or the purchasing power of Our investors’ funds should be maintained 
and that is the responsibility of the State. 

Inflationary tendencies which reduce the value of our savers’ resources 
are more in evidence to-day than in any period in our history, with the 
exception of a short time after the first world war, which was a prelude 
to hardship and acute unemployment. They can only be arrested by 
balancing our budget, paying our way and relating wages to output, 
which at once would reduce prices and increase the supply of consumer 
goods. In other words, the alternatives before the nation are greater 
production and reduced costs or a lower standard of life. 
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BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL 








A SATISFACTORY PROFIT 





THE annual general meeting of Booker Bros., McConnell and Company, 
Limited, was held on March 27th in London, Major A. F. V. McConnell, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

The net profit forthe year ended June 30, 1946, of £116,562, is some 
£8,000 higher than in the previous year, and this result must be regarded 
as satisfactory in a year when we felt more of the effect of the George- 
town fire and suffered increasingly from the continuation of restrictions 
on supplies of goods of almost every kind. The reduction of the burden 
of war-time taxation should enable the company to make up some of the 
leeway in building up the reserves which was the inevitable result of that 
taxation. It is proposed that a final dividend of 5 per cent., plus a bonus 
of 4 per cent., both free of tax, be paid on the ordinary shares (following 
an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., less tax). Apart from the 
rehabilitation of our sugar estates, we are faced with considerable 
expenditure. 

In recent years shareholders will have observed indications of an increase 
in the number of our activities. We have two companies trading in 
Africa. Their operations include the marketing of leaf tobacco and ground- 
nuts. Turning to sugar, which forms the foundations of our business, 
the agreement with the Ministry of Food for the purchase of our export 
sugar has been extended to the end of 1949 and negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with the Ministry for fixing the price of export sugar for the 
1947 crops on a new basis, the main object of which is to reserve part 
of the increase in price, first, against future periods of difficult adjustment 
and, secondly, to assist in defraying the cost of factory rehabilitation and 
thus to counter any tendency to local inflation. 

Meantime, plans for the rehabilitation of our sugar factories and estates 
are making what must in present circumstances be regarded as reasonably 
satisfactory progress, though we fear that those concerned are suffering 
from a sense of frustration by reason of repeated delays in delivery of 
the plant and equipment ordered. However, these estates have made 
very good recovery from the low level to which, owing to war-time 
difficulties, production fell in 1944, 

The report was adopted. 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





EXPANSION POLICY 





Tue twenty-cighth annual general meeting of the English Electric 
Company, Limited, was held on March 27th in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.I., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., (Chairman 
and Managing Director), in the course of his speech said: — 

Through the purchase of the share capital of Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, Limited, our activity and facilities have been considerably 
extended by embracing that branch of electrical engineering known as the 
micro current field. 

I wish to say something on the present economic state of our country 
and the coal and fuel crises, and in this connection hope that our stock- 
holders and employees have read and studied the White Paper issued by 
the Government. No one can read it without feeling that it issues a most 
serious warning and imposes an immense responsibility, not only on the 
Government and industry, but on the community. . The White Paper 
establishes what has long been known to many, viz., that we are danger- 
ously impoverished and are definitely faced with a lower standard of living, 
unless by enterprise and hard work, efficiently directed, we can create a 
new wealth and fresh resources. 

We have embarked on important extensions to our works and have raised 
substantial new capital to pay for them. Despite special efforts by us to 
help ourselves and to obtain labour from the Government, however, 
results show that we have been bitterly disappointed, as the last twelve 
months have only resulted in an addition of 300 men, whereas we need 
several thousand to increase the output of heavy machinery. 

The engineering industry introduced the 44-hour week in the faith and 
promise that our workpeople would produce at least as much in that time 
as in a 47}-hour week. In the light of the present shortage of labour 
we deplore the proposal to work a double-day in two shifts of 37} hours 
each, for what we needed was at least a full 44 hours for each shift, with 
no absenteeism, and for the next two years, at least, as many additional 
hours as could reasonably be arranged. 

During the shut-down arising out of the recent power and fuel crises 
officers and employees did wonderful work in installing Diesel 


our 

engines, &c., in the works affected, thus enabling production in many 

departments to be partially restored. = : 
The report was adopted and a final dividend of 6 per cent. (making 


10 per cent. for the year) declared on the ordinary stock. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I suspected, the gilt-edged market has succeeded—temporarily 
at least—in digging itself in on the 2} per cent. borrowing line 
Nor is there any evidence that any official support has been necessary 
to bolster prices up around this level. Cautiously, the buyers whoa 
fortnight ago could not be persuaded to leave the side-lines have 
loosened their purcse-strings and, with sellers no longer willing to 
unload at any price offered, the recovery has been sharp. Between 
now and the Budget, markets are bound to be rather brittle, but I 
see no reason why they should suffer any serious blow. The bad 
news, sO far as we can assess it, appears to be known, the major 
uncertainty being the contents of the Budget itself. So far as gilt- 
edged are concerned, Mr. Dalton can be relied on to do his best 
for this section of the market on April 15. He will re-affirm his belief 
in cheap money and his determination to defend it. Some of his 
other proposals may be less welcome to investors, but I shall be 
surprised if he is prepared to risk undermining business confidence, 



















1.C.1. DIVIDEND SURPRISE 


This year’s profit and dividend statement of Imperial Chemical 
Industries makes history in two respects. The profits themselves 
show a remarkable increase over the 1945 level, while the Io per cent. 
dividend (including the 2 per cent. cash bonus) is a break with 
an 8 per cent. rate which one had almost come to regard as fixed, 
No explanation is offered in the preliminary statement of last year’s 
increase in net income from £4,770,062 to £7,171,109, an expansion 
which becomes even more marked when one allows for the fact that 
these figures have been struck after providing for taxation and charg- 
ing £3,000,000 for central obsolescence and depreciation, against only 
52;500,000 for 1945. Doubtless, Lord McGowan will be able to point 
to new sales records in both home and overseas markets, «nd one 
can scarcely avoid the suspicion that the company has been selling 
at distinctly remunerative prices. 

As for the decision to raise the Ordinary dividend, I think the 
I.C.I. Board can be exonerated from any charge of infringing Mr, 
Dalton’s injunction that industry should refrain from “ chucking the 
money about.” Not only is the higher dividend consistent with 
substantial increases in the amounts set aside for internal reserves, 
but the carry-forward has been increased by nearly £2,000,0c0 to 
£3,305,815. In other words, distribution policy remains conservative. 
Following the raising of the dividend, I.C.I. £1 Ordinary units have 
risen from 43s. to 47s., at which they still give a yield of just over 
4 per cent. Now that the directors have plainly shown their willing- 
ness to recognise the equity element in the shares, I would not advise 
holders to take profits. 


A GOOD INDUSTRIAL 


Dull conditions in the industrial market have brought several shares 
within a price range which seems definitely attractive for the long- 
term investor. Among them I would include the 5s. Ordinary shares 
of Jonas Woodhead and Sons, the old-established Leeds firm of steel 
spring manufacturers. This company’s main business is the making 
of laminated springs for motor cars, commercial vehicles and railway 
carriages. There should be no lack of demand for many years t0 
come and the main problem will obviously be to bring up output to 
the level which buyers require. For several years before the war the 
company regularly paid 10 per cent. on its capital, which consists 
entirely of Ordinary shares, and that rate was maintained throughout 
the war, when abnormally large profits were absorbed to a great 
extent by E.P.T. For the year to August 31, 1946, the ro per cent. 
dividend was covered by a large margin and £30,000 was allocated 
to general reserve. The Reserve Fund now stands at £80,000 and 
the liquid position has recently been reinforced by an offer of new 
shares in the proportion of one for two at 9s. each. 

Existing shareholders readily accepted that opportunity to increase 
their stake in this successful business, but the market quotation has 
come down from around 11s. to 9s. 9d. At this price the ss. shares 
are yielding just over § per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend, which 
seems to me a satisfactory return on an investment of this kind. 
Although the Board’s policy will doubtless continue to be a conserva- 
tive one, there should be ample scope for a gradual stepping up 
the dividend from the existing 10 per cent. rate. For their yield 
and the prospect of capital appreciation the shares should make @ 






















































good purchase at to-day’s level. 















